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LETTER LXI. 

It) MRS. FORRESTER* 

London. 

WELL, if I am liow disappointed^ I 
shall never more entertain a hope of suc- 
cess, but quietly shrink into some nut- 
shell of a cottage, and knit stockings for 
my livelihood. Mrs. Granville always 
halted my being managed by children, 
under the idea of managing them ^ and 
has at length prevailed on me to think 
of being a companion. A young widow 
of high rank who has applied to her for 
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^ich ft social friend, possesses, she assures 
me, as much the power' as Hhe will to 
rew^ard merit. 

Lady Killamey is a peeress of Ireland 
by inheritance ; and, as I am told, no 
less distinguished for wit, than title, for- 
tune, and beauty. In truth, as far as I 
may judge, she owes the reputation of 
wit and beauty, only to her title and for- 
tune. Having just lost a husband whom 
she adored, in a duel, she has been ad- 
vised by her friends to travel, to dissipate 
her grief France and Italy, at least, she 
means to visit ^ and offers to make any 
young lady whom she can prefer as an 
associate, a very liberal acknowledgment. 
Her choice is not yet fixed; though, if I 
<ean reconcile mysdf to leaving England, 
•fllie seems to give me a preference. 

I know not why I do not like this 
lady^ for she is young, obliging, a^d gen^ 
tons. Perhaps it was her person that d)4 
not please me; for it has a sho^inefl^ 
^hich, to a female.eye, never supplies the 
place of delicacy and softness. Hfisr voi(<^ 






peculiarities V her own country, 4|nd not 
highly pK^ighed. She has an exanoining^ 
itntdilBhing kind of air^ that iU accords 
fHith a nature like mine, though I ^know 
pot how to sink under it, . / ^ . 

Mrs. Granville, however, fancies that 
my fortune is mfide in pleasing s^ch a par 
ftroness ; and I plainly perceive^ were I t<f 
indulge any captiousness on th'is ocqa^icHi, 
I should lose her warm heart. I think therer 
fore, Jiowever reluctant, I must accede t^ 
X^y Killamey's proposal, under one sti- 
pulation — viz. that if she extends h^ 
tour beyond what I may deem a proper 
4istance, she shall allow me a carriage 
and servant to the sea-port nearest £^ 
•gland. 

I would not, on reflexion, torture you 
-with suspense, or niyself with reading 
(those arguments which you might urge 
against this new plan-^rr-arguments, alasj 
which my own weak heart perhaps an- 
ticipated. Lady Killarney made not the 
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simltitet objeetidn to ixqr stipulation, amd 
desired me to take up my abode inimedi« 
ately in the ready-furnished house whibh she 
occupies during the days that her travel- 
ling equipage is preparing. Those dayf 
pass wholly in hurry> affected obscurity, 
and secret Sclat, She is not without a 
perfect consciousness of all her rights in 
l^e ; and, notwithstanding the due parade 
of widows' tears, can scold her mantua^ 
maker for not making the odious dress a 
little more tolerable. In short, her Lady^- 
ship, it is already obvious, will not die 
with grief for Mr. Fitzmaurice; whose 
death seems to have been a jubilee to the 
rest of the &mily« In truth, if his temper 
was worse than his lady's, the house must 
have been in arms -, for her passions to- 
ward the servants terrify me. In all in- 
stances relative to myself, she is perfectly 
well-bTed and obliging. My accommo- 
dating my dress to that of the family, 
seemed much to impress and please her<^ 
Certainly she shows her good sense in 
one instance — forbearing to make the sub- 



ject of her grief, that of her discourse. I 
have been worn to death, before now, with 
a widow's lamentations ; and really when 
people make such large demands on my 
syippathy, they rob me of any. I fancy 
her natural character is lively ; for I can 
see that when my spirits rise to any little 
sally, I please and amuse her. The time we 
find most agreeable to pass together is the 
hour of twilight ; for I, you know, follow 
the example both of the owl and t^ie night'- 
ingale, in choosiijg to exercise my vocal 
powers when I can have no other com- 
petitors; she often then leads me from 
X)ne melancholy ditty to another, till botlj 
fall into a flood of tears, and darkness en- 
velopes us^ Tl^e morning, on the con- 
trary, is quite ^t niy own disposal, as 
Lady Killarney never rises till noon. 

To-morrow, the eoachmaker says her 
equipage will be ready j and on Saturday 
^he talks of setting out for France. She 
travels with a suite, and rather an afFec- 
t^ion pf splendour ; of pQurse, not very 



rapidly. Such a journey may establish 
my yet feeble health. 

tady Killamey has never been out of 
her own country and this. To Paris; 
therefore, she means to go first ; and my 
having been there is very lucky. She 
had the politeness to inquire if I should 
object to residing in a convent during 
the months of her deep mourning. I as- 
sured her, that the most tranquil period of 
iny life had been spent in a convent ; and 
I sighed, in silence, to think how differently 
I had passed all the time since I left -it* 
Yet I gathered that it was rather the no- 
velty of the idea, than ahy sense of de- 
corum, which led her to that retreat; for 
she asked me a thousand questions about 
the modes of the house I was in, all of 
which I answered in its favour : and with 
reason; for, whenl inhabited a convent, 
hope, fear, envy, jealousy, and regret, ^ 
were all alike unknown to me. — ^Alas ! I 
had not loved. 
- Whether heart-drawn experience ren* 



ders Lady Killarney clear-lighted, I know 
not ^ but she often hints suspicions of my 
mind being possessed with a single ob« 
ject, I will not understand her. The 
sad secret of my life shall rest in your 
bosom and my own, lest she sliould 
construe indiscretion into vice. This se- 
vere judgment prevents many women 
from stopping, while yet only indiscreet. 
•* Shall we endure the censure, and not 
enjoy the indulgence ? " cries every weak 
mind to itself. Alas ! they have but to 
sin, to know that the silent condemnation 
of an unceasing monitor is a torture, to 
which the aspersions of a malicious world 
must be peace. 

I am relieved to find that accident has 
carried my Lord so far north. I know he 
would never allow me to quit the king- 
dom; and my heart turns towards him 
with a regret so tender, as convinces me 
of the sad necessity of getting out of his 
reach. Alas ! I should not dare to act in 
opposition to his will, were he here to in- 
sist upon my obedience. 
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I leave it to' you to send him the inr 
elosed, to reconcile him to my departure. 
Yet I think that it may be as well to 
conceal the place of my destination; of 
course the name of the lady whom I ac- 
company. Chance, dear cruel chance, 
has of late thrown me so often in his 
way — my own weak heart — ^I ought ever 
to dread it. But when the sea divides 
us, surely I shall be safer, though less 
happy. 

Oh, my dear Amelia! my first, my 
best, my only friend, believe, that on 
whatever soil, or in whatever situation 
fortime may throw me, your affection 
will still be my reliance, and let our hearts 
remain yet undivided. Why should I 
sink into this presaging style ?— as if I 
thought that the sea would be my grave. 
Do not eighty miles separate us as effecr 
tually as eight hundred ? 

Do not conclude from this, that I am 
unwilling to go : but what vehicle, how- 
ever splendid, can give me half the ples^- 
jsure while it carries me from yQu and 



Lord Westbury, that the commonest 
would if it conveyed me to either ? 

I may claim> too^ the allowance made 
for invalids i for indeed^ my dear, I am 

yet one, 

Adi^u ! 



LETTER LXII. 

THE hazardous situation in which 
I have been frequently placed of late, my 
dearest Lord, demands an exertion of for^ 
titude on my part, which a nature so 
proud and delicate as that I now address, 
must continually have expected from me. 
You have too often beheld the creature 
of your choice living at variance with her 
own soul, and ready every moment to 
sink under a struggle death alone can 
equal. Were that the certain, termination 
of my sufferings, I should not murmur. Of 
all which may follow the pang of mortali* 
ty, I cherish a hallowed hope : of all that 
may follow our separation — ^sJi, God I 
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In my long suid lonely days and 
nights of anguish and reflexion^ the fluc- 
tuating billows of the obscure and uncer- 
tain foture now seem to bear my wretched 
heart impetuously towards, and now for* 
ever from> - you : nor can I calculate 
which will ultimately be its destiny. Yet 
that painful and uncertain destiny I am 
reduced to dare; for I cannot resolve any 
longer to live under the rebuke of my 
own conscience* I have (could you ever 
have believed that I should do so ? ) pray- 
ed for your temporary absence from Lon* 
don, that I might wholly escape from your 
knowledge. The remembrance of the 
peril from which you once rescued me in 
this town, ought to guard me from ever 
being again in a situation which malice 
itself could misconstrue^ Yet, oh ! recol- 
Ject, thfti wherever I may be, my eyes and 
my heart will always follow you^ and 
while I continue silent, think me safe^ 
•though miserable. 

Mrs. Forrester is bound by every 
tie €)£ honcKir, Reeling, and friendships to 



keep my secret ; nor will I imajgme that 

you can so far forget the obligation you 

have conferred, as to tax her gratitude. 

Adieu, adieu ! Oh, ][ilty, applaud, and love 

forever. 

Your 

Cecilia ! 



<*^ 



LETTER LXIII. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Paris* 

AFTER a most tedious journey w* 
are magnificently lodged in the convent 

St. . It is now only that I can judge 

of the advantages which the rich and great 
have over those Who are undistinguish^ 
What is there so fkscinating in a titled 
^he commoliejBt traveller pays at an inn 
in {he ^ame proportion for every accom«« 
'modation ; but when was a plebeian ever 
provided with any, till my Lord or my 
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Lady haid rolled off with the best horses 
and best bows of not only the landlord, 
but his whole family ? 

Not a town could we enter without 
every token of respect being shown to us 
from the Irish officers ; many of whom, 
directly or indirectly, knew Lady Killar- 
ney. I was constantly deputed to re- 
ceive their compliments; and as your 
poor Cecilia, too, might have ten thou- 
sand a-year, the visitors, in general, were 
not wanting in their devoirs. It would 
have gratified me much to have sur* 
veyed the cathedrals, pictures, and 'other 
objects of taste; but it would have been 
highly improper for a widow to do so^ 
and had I oncp appeared with any of 
Lady Killamey's suite, I felt assured that 
I should have sunk to that level. My 
pride was therefore maintained at the 
^expense of my curiosity. 

Before I embarked with this lady, I 
never reflected on her singular mode 
of passing her widowhood. Yet I know 
not what sense of shame it was that 
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t felt in myself whenever she attracted 
notice (and notice enough has she at-^ 
tracted): an intuitive delicacy made me 
suddenly alive to the strange impropriety 
of this journey. Then, to choose Paris 
as a scene of retirement I—People have 
mighty odd notions. It is true that our 
present residence is highly respectable, but 
it is likewise very remarkable; which I 
am tempted to suppose to be the fair 
widow's reason for ftking on. it. She ex- 
ists but by talking of herself, and engross- 
ing the attention of all around her. I 
was surprised to see her so eager, during 
the journey, to examine all the English 
papers, till I discovered that she sought 
only the paragraphs where her departure 
was spoken of: and certainly some lite- 
rary scribbler takes pains to indulge her 
I^yship's rage for celebrity. 

Her caprice is often intolerable, and 
her romance of temper almost weakness. 
She tells me that she is a great physio- 
gnomist ; and has, through life, been de- 
termined in her choice both of lovers and 
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fiididb by the cast of tiieir coatiteiuin0e& 
To coBfirm ihiSf she assured me timt it 
was neither my merits nor Mrs. Graa« 
villa's, which gave me a preference over 
many young ladies who were introduced 
to her. No : it was ^' the soft sensibility 
of my features ; the .interesting ddicacy 
of my manners; the low and touching 
sweetness of my voice." I am not able to 
persuade her that my apparent condition 
is not a disguise. '' I am infinitely too 
^kgant and accomplished to have been 
only a governess to children; my very 
mien carries something superior to any 
subordinate emplo3ntnent. She is positive 
(there is something mysterious in my fate: 
she sees it in my absent^ inattentive air ; 
in the sighs I vainly would stifle: she 
hears it in the melting languor of my 
voice when .1 sing : she entreats to know 
what afflicts me: she has her sorrows, 
.too, but I must win her confidence by 
-bestowing mine." What a poor weak 
wretch am I become : while Lady Killap- 
^ey made this romantic extravagant ha- 
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rwgue, I had the ^eatest ctiffioulty t^ . 
keep my own secret> or suppress the team 
which this soothing address brought ta 
my eyes. Nevertheless I gravely assured 
her, ^ that her skiU in physiognomy had 
for once failed : »nce I had been bom in 
^he rank in which she found me^ and had 
no secret to unfold, no sorrow "to deplore.'' 
£^e gradually assumed ai:;Qld and haughty 
air as I spoke, and ha^ spent leiSs of her 
time with me, and more with her woman* 
from that moment. Perhaps^ my pruf 
dence might be overstrained. I rather 
think that I was wrong in repelling her ; 
a generous motive alone could induce her 
to urge such a subject. Ah! her heart; 
like mine, may be struggling with a secret 
sorrow which confidence would lighten^ 
Yet, 1K> : she is not that kind of characr 
ter: of course, my resolute silence is 
happy for myself. Could I once unlbld 
my heart's dear story; once recapitulate 
all those little events so interesting to 
myself, and perhaps myself only, how 
might I revive and cherish sentimotilf 
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iit^hich I ought to bury, if t cannot tare: 
I already think only of one being, and 
Waht but the privilege to talk of no other. 
Perhi^s, after all Lady Killamey's flat* 
tering speeches, she might not credit my 
relation. Ah ! who but the happy wo>- 
man that has called forth those virtues^ 
can believe such tenderness, generosity^ 
and constancy, ever inhabited the heart 
of man ? Too rich is such fuel for a 
flame that burns in vain, and by confine-* 
ment only glows more brightly. 

What dismal scenes does my fancy 
sometimes picture : — ^long years of banish- 
ment, tears, constraint, and dependence. 
Lady Westbury is nearly as young bs 
myself; her constitution naturally good 5 
her heart (that tender seat of the most 
tK>rroding maladies) impenetrable to . sor- 
row. It is surely, then, my duty to 
struggle against a weakness which so 
many circumstances concur to render un* 
fortunate. It was this consideration alone 
that induced me to leave England ; but, 
T know not how, every lengthenmg mil^ 
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seemed only to bring me nearer to Lord 
Westbury. Conflict warms the imagi^ 
nation too much, ever to regulate the 
feelings. Yet what do I not owe to this 
generous lover, who sacrifices all pursiiiti^, 
forgets all inequalities ? An unshaken 
constancy is the least, and it is likewise 
the most, I dare grant to him. Yes, dear, 
generous Westbury, I will still allow thee 
this ! thou couldst not inspire, nor I im- 
bibe, a common passion. True to the 
only vow I ever made, I must cease to be 
any thing when I cease to be thine. 

Lady Killarney, whose religious opi- 
nions seem very fluctuating, attends mass. 
I yesterday chose to go to Lord Win- 
chester's chapel, where I saw his lady, 
and their only daughter. Lady Diana 
Selwyn is one of the most lovely young 
womfen I ever beheld : beautiful as Ladv 
Westbury herself, with an air of delicacy 
*and sensibility that gives her the advan- 
tage. I was vexed, when I had been fas- 
cinated with this charming creature, to 
find that Lady KiUamey did not mean to 
VOL. ni. c 
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receive the visits of the &mily. She has 
not assigned any reason. It . is certain^ 
however, that they have taken no notice 
of her, though all our countryfolks in 
Paris have made due inquiries, themselves 
excepted. Lady Winchester has a most 
forbidding countei^ance ; and perhaps her 
physiognomy does not please my ca- 
pricious peeress. 

Adieu ! 



LETTER LXIV. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Pari*. 

IN what an unaccountable manner do 
those discoveries sometitnes flash upon 
you in a moment, which your whole life 
would not enable you to make. Who could 
have supposed, after having been worried 
by Lady Killamey to accompany her to 
mass, that I should, among the novices, 
fix my eyes at once upon Miss Fermor. 
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I leave you to judge if Fenelon himself 
would have had any chance of being 
heard, had he even been intent on con- 
verting me. I longed most impatiently 
for the conclusion of the service, and then 
eagerly advanced to the lovely girl. I 
spoke in English, and very low — *^ I will 
spare your expressive eyes, my dear young 
friend, all further anxiety : I know that 
you must have suffered severely since we 
parted: how eagerly have I sought only 
to console you. Conceal your agitation, 
you have wept too much already : dry 
your tears; their cause can only be known 
to one who would die rather than expose 
you to malignity or censure— one who 
greatly pities your inexperienced youth, 
and thinks a fault like yours too often 
punishes itself* The sweet girl still wept 
bitterly; and my tears are so ready on all 
occasions, that they streamed fast enough 
on this. I learned from others that she liad 
assumed the first habit at her own choice ; 
of course, no restraint was laid on her ac- 
tions. The prioress seemed rather pleased 

c 2 
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at my wishing to be a good deal with her, 
as my voice, it seems^ has channed the 
nuns, who are all seized with a fancy of 
adding me to their fraternity. 

Our tearful rencounter had not, how* 
ever, escaped the notice of Lady Killar- 
ney, whose spirit of romance was awakened 
by it. She made every inquiry in the 
house; but no one knew more of Miss 
Fermor than her family and name; and 
that she lately came from England to 
take the veil, bringing letters of recom- 
mendation from a priest in London, who 
was brother to the prioress. Curiosity- 
urged the inquisitive peeress now to sift 
me; but I dared not satisfy her in any 
other manner than by x)wning the young 
novice to have been one of my pupils. 
That there was a secret between us Lady 
killarney had discovered ; and that she 
could neither by entreaty, nor bribe, find 
it out, offended her. 

To show me her pique, she invited and 
now constantly associates with a wild 
bold girl who boards here, of the sam6 
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name with myself. Not that I think she 
has the same claim to it ; for Miss Fer- 
mor tells me, that the hoyden is a natural 
daughter of the dissolute Lady Leyhurne, 
who shuts her up here to bury the dis- 
grace, as well as to keep out of her siglit 
a daughter who cannot but remind her 
that she is no longer young, Eliza Ri-t 
vers has a levity which a cloister cannot 
abate, and a face pretty enough to make 
the seclusion necessary. She has as many 
tricks as Tony Lumpkin ; and, amidst a 
thousand absurdities, knows how to be 
diverting. But did the widow of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice retire into a convent only to 
be diverted? — so, however, it appears. 

• 

As Miss Eliza has for years borne the 
jappelTatiori of Miss Rivers, they all call 
me Miss Cecilia, to distinguish us. Be 
careful how you direct to me : it would 
give me inexpressible vexation did this 
hoyden get a letter of mine, as she 
would make it the universal jest. 

When I had an opportunity of being 
alone with Miss Fermor, I told her of my 
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inquiries for her in London ; and found, 
to my great surprise, that she did not 
know till that moment either of the death 
of Lady Austin, or that she had be- 
stowed her fortune on Monro. IndifFer- 
ent as she appeared to both those events, 
her tears flowed apace when I assured her 
that Mrs. Monro expressed sincere con- 
cern for her strange flight. ** Unhappy 
Maria," sighed she, ^^ thou wert once the 
sole object of my envy, now only of my 
compassion! May my fortune become 
an atonement to you for my involuntary 
injustice, and may your base husband 
conceal as cautiously all his other pro- 
jects, as he did that which ruined me ! 
If I had not the most ample conviction, 
my dear madam," continued the sweet 
girl, turning to me, ^ of your tenderness 
and candour, how should I sunmion re* 
solution to own that the fascinating arts 
of a cruel ^vretch made all your pious and 
prudent advice of no avail ? It is true that 
I, for some days after you left me, avoided 
Mr. Monro with a caution which seemed 
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it oiice to chagrin and surprise him! He 
soon guessed that I must have advised 
with some one older and wiser than my- 
self; and at first, I believe, feared his 
wife to have been my confidante: but 
afterwards his suspicions fell on you. He 
watched to speak to me alone, early and' 
late; and unless I had betrayed that I 
had some reason for avoiding him, I could 
not do so always. The first moment 
he could find, he reproached me with 
treachery and ingratitude, in a maitner 
which pierced my heart. He assured me 
that he had a great mind to expose the 
artfiil woman who had robbed my charac- 
ter of its beautifiil simplicity. In short, 
he had the wickedness to affirm that your 
strictness of principle extended not to 
yourself, fis you had corresponded during 
your stay in our house with a nobleman, 
to whom you went on leaving it. He as^ 
sured me that Lady Austin herself would 
confirm this assertion if I asked her.-* 

Judge of my confiision, Amelia !— yet 
this'let me into a secret. I now plainly 
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saw that it had been Monro who, -to 
Escape an observation like mine, had 
pointed the suspicions of Lady Austin 
towards my exact Correspondent, and de- 
famed me. Miss Fermor, perhaps willing 
to prove how little credit she now gave 
to Monro's aspersions, never once raised 
her eyes ; otherwise she too surely had 
seen that they were not entirely with* 
out foundation.-^ — Is she not a sweet 
girl ? 

" I confess," continued she, ^* what 
he said surprised and staggered me. I 
had seen you often receive letters too 
finely written to be those of a lady : I 
had observed you tremble, sigh, and weep 
over them: in short — ^for why should I 
seek to excuse my credulity — I gave credit 
to his slanders. Yet could I not find one 
motive for the care you took of me, but 
what did honour to your principles, How^ 
ever, as he now had regained my con^ 
fidehce, I repeated to him my conver- 
sation with you as sincerely as I had to 
you that which I previously )ield with 
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him. The glow of detected guilt to ^y 
deluded eyes seemed excited by generous 
disdain. He observed, with great bitter- 
ness, that your dreadful opinion of otha* 
people, showed the corruption of your 
own mind: but, musing a little, he affected 
to discover a deeper motive-—* Doubtless, 
my sweet cousin,' cried the traitor, * this 
governess of yours was employed by some 
of the licentious set among whom she 
now lives, to instill prejudices into your 
ductile mind against your real friends^ 
that they might seduce your innocence. 
Nothing is more likely than that Lady 
Austin detected her, and therefore so sud- 
denly sent her from you. I now recol- 
lect something she said, which confirms 
my opinion. Indeed, my dear, I am 
sorry that the sensibility of my soul for 
. my little cousin's bitter tears, made me 
bring such a ' suspicion on myself; and 
what will my Maria say when she hears 
how you have questioned us both ? * In 
the innocence of my heart, I implored 
pardon of the savage for having suspected 
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him of the black design even then throb-^ 
bing at his cruel heart, and glowiiig on 
his cheek. I implored him yet to prevail 
upon his wife to pity and protect me* 
* Oh, no/ cried he, * Amelia ! I can do 
no more. You must now study to recon- 
cile yourself to my aunt's insupportable 
humours.^ nsupportable, indeed, return* 
ed I, bursting into tears; but can you 
leave me to waste away in misery, for 
having erred in judgement ? Think of my 
youth and inexperience-rr-feel fof, forgive 
me :— he clasped me in his arms, and thus 
hid from my sight the face where exul- 
tation might be too plainly depicted. 
Again we discussed the projected elope- 
ment. Mrs. Monro was then in the 
country with her mother, whose proteo* 
tion of me he engaged to secure. Lady 
Austin, in the interim, tormented me 
worse than ever, and often threw me into 
despair. Ah, 1 oughts — I with shame and 
sorrow own that I ought — to have su- 
spected the tender consolations Monro 
daily lavished on me. He promised to 
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ride into the country ^d bring back his 
lady to receive me. In effect, he ab- 
sented himself four days, the hours of 
which I counted with more than a lover's 
impatience ; for the misery of my home 
gave me a double cause for it. 

<^ Monro again made liis appearance, 
but alone. He found means to give me 
a letter which he, perhaps, had fabricated; 
for I now doubt not but that he both 
forged his wife's name and her hand, to 
betray an unhappy, unsuspicious victim. 
It expressed a tender sense of my melan- 
choly situation, and spoke of the elope- 
ment as a scheme of her own ; but ad- 
vised me not to wait her return, as her 
mother's health grew every day worse, 
and she could not think of leaving her: 
she added that she had given her hus- 
band strict charge of me, and under his 
protection I might safely escape to her 
mother; who would receive me with 
open arms, and with whom I should be 
out of reach of discovery. 
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" Blinded by my evil genius^ or rather 
my weak hearty I never doubted for a mo- 
ment the authenticity of this epistle. Alas^ 
how can I excuse my imprudence ? Yet 
you must yourself have loved to excess 
before you can guess how reluctantly we 
doubt, and how readily we punish our- 
selves for daring to do so. How wa3 it 
possible for me, whose nature was yet un-t 
tainted with the arts of a designing world, 
to believe that a man of condition and 
character, possessed of an ample fortune, 
and, above all, my kinsman — ^married 
to the woman whom he said he adored, 
and one who certainly adored him — ^should 
be capable of adding new miseries to a/ 
fate already so calamitous as mine ?— of 
plunging me into guilt, into infamy ; of 
robbing me of those poor means of exist- 
ence which I daily purchased by my tears ; 
of cutting me oiF from this world and all 
its promises, ere yet I was sixteen ! — Mer- 
ciful God ! hast thou made as much dif- 
ference in the human race as the animal ? 
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Is it possible that this monster should be 
of the same species with the liarmless 
wretch whom he injured ? '* 

This heart-drawn apostrophe of Miss 
Fermor's was extremely affecting; not 
that I impute the guilt of her ruin solely 
to Monro : Lady Austin is the primary 
cause of it, by damping the rising pro- 
mise of Amelia's youth, and throwing a^ 
languor and sickliness over those natural 
hopes which might otherwise have counter- 
acted all the artifices of her cruel nephew. 
— What punishment is enough for- such 
a woman ? 

Miss Fermor resumed her story. — ^^ In 
the implicit belief of this letter, I hastily 
answered it ; gratefully accepting Maria's 
kindness, and conforming to all Mr. Mon- 
ro's arrangements. He directed me on 
the following night to steal out of the 
area door, near the hour of bed-time i 
and forbade my taking a single thing 
with me to retard my flight, or excite 
suspicion. The interval elapsed in con- 
flicts of fear and hope, which left not reason 
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power to suggest any thing to save me. 
Twelye at night came at length, and I 
descended the stabs: the servants were 
all in a distant hall, and I reached the 
door unseen. Here my heart sunk within 
me : I several times stole back — I trembled 
— ^I lingered — nor seemed to have power 
to pass, for the last time, the threshold of 
the only wretched home which I had known 
from infancy. I am not sure that I should 
at last have had courage to go, had I not 
heard the housekeeper coming to see the 
doorfastened,aswashercustom. Dreading 
to be found in a place which I never had 
any occasion to pass through, I flew hastily 
up the steps of the area, and rushed into 
the square with such terror and rapidity, 
that I ran against Mr. Monro without 
knowing him, and hardly could recollect 
his voice when he spoke. I now remem- 
])pr his carefully locking the area gate, 
and throwing over me a gay, striped, silk 
petticoat and a pink satin cloakj that my 
dress might not, he said, make me known 
by the hackoey-coachman. He impa- 
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tiently urged me to walk on, fol* he had 
iiot dared, he told me, to keep a coach in 
waiting there, lest it should cause inquiry. 
At the end of the street one was, he 
said, on the stand ; smd being called in the 
usual way could not betray me, were 
even a reward offered by advertisement. 
— ^Oh, see how cautious vice can be, and 
how unsuspicious virtue ! 

" To walk seemed, however, an effort 
beyond my strength. At length I reached 
the hackney-coach, which he ordered to 
drive to Koomsbury-square, observing 
that it would be advisable to take an- 
other there, lest the coachman should 
have remarked my tremor. That, indeed, 
seemed now to have absorbed my reason : 
I hardly understood wliat he said to me, 
and was at once feverish, sick, and sleepy, 
I alighted in Bloomsbury-square, and 
Mr. Monro dismissed that coach while 
I waited in the fresh air, which a lit^ 
tie revived me ; but another coach driv- 
ing to the stand, he took it. I know not 
what direction he then gave; but we 
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soon arrived at our journey's end; and 
when I attempted to get out, my limbs, 
as if conscious of the dang^, sunk unde^ 
the weight. Mr. Monro was obliged to 
lift me into an elegant parlour, where an 
elderly lady hastened to receive me, as 
one by whom I had been impatiently 
expected. I did not recollect this lady j 
but concluding from all she said^ that she 
knew both Mr. Monro, his wife, and my« 
self, I endeavoured to conquer my fear 
and bashfulness. I soon understood that 
it was to her he meant to entrust me, till 
I could go into the country. 

** Whether a cordial they had given 
me had some chemical quality, or that it 
was merely the sense of a danger escaped 
which affected me, I know not; but, 
from the very depth of tremor and de- 
spondency, I found my spirits rise to a 
freedom which I never felt till that luck-* 
less moment. 

*' The lady informed nie that a little 

"^ repast prepared would on this occasion 

be served in the 'drawing-room, whither. 
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of eotirse) we adjourned ; and my watch 
showed me that it wa» two o'dook when 
we sat down to table. A noise under the 
wihdow sdoii interrupted us : our hostess, 
laying her finger on her lip, extinguished 
the lights, and softly unbarred the shirtter. 
We all then distinctly heard soibe foot- 
p^tds robbing an unhappy straggler : their 
threats and exiecrations mad^ me in terror 
for the man's life; Intuitively I clasped 
Mimro's arm ; and, forgetting that I wa$ 
in safety, drew him back agonised with 
apprehension. My trembling and tears, 
however, subsided when our hostess told 
us that the robbers had contented them^ 
selves with the poor man's money. When 
I hinted, that, had her servants been active, 
the traveller might have escaped, she ap« 
peared to me very sdifish, for she urged that . 
this interference would of course expose her 
to the malice of an enraged banditti, and 
the solitary situation of her house made 
any effort .of hers a desperate kind of vir- 
tue. * And now I think of that^ couisin 
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Monro/ cried she, * how do you me«a to 
get home to*night ; you have neither ser- 
vants nor carriage ? ' — ' Oh, do not trouble 
yourself about me,' cried he, gaily j ^ I 
am always provided for these gentlemen/ 
He then drew a small pistol from the 
sleeve of his coat ^ an argument ensued ; 
on his part of the necessity, on ours of 
the danger, of resistance: every word 
awakened in my soul a fear which the 
past scene did not fail to keep alive. My 
companion conjured him not to venture ; 
I seconded her with tears and entreaties. 
I told him, with truth told him, that the 
little comfort which I now owed to his be- 
nevolence would be for ever lost should 
any danger to himself ensue. Possessed by^ 
these ideas, my heart awakened my imagi- 
nation : that laid him dead at my feet ^ 
the blood, now vivid in his cheek, oozing 
through' a thousand wounds. — I mysdf 
implored him to stay ; and thus, perhaps, 
might be said to accelerate my own ruin* 
He turned, and looked intently upon me ^ 
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he hesitated. — ^Alas! in the tear which 
then flowed into his eye, the last particle 
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of his virtue evaporated. 

*^ The lady of the house now observed, 
* that she had only the spare chamber 
meant for me ; but that if I would partake 
hers, the other should be at his service.* 
I would have slept on straw to save him 
any risque, and of course readily accepted 
her proposal. I was lulled to rest by a 
tr^n of delightful images which took pos- 
session of my mind for the ^rst — alas, 
for the last time, too ! 

** Oh> you who can lament, though 
you could not save her, pity a poor, un- 
consenting, helpless wretch ! What drugs 
had been subtly administered to me I 
know not : it is certain, so deep a stupor 
followed, that neither grief nor recollec- 
tion had power to keep my eyes open. 
Yet when at length I waked, I saw the 
projector of this iniquity quietly resting 
by my side. I became speechless with 
horror and despair. Oh, what a blessing 
at that moment shouM I have thought 

p2 
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madness ! I first raised my eyes, in all 
the bitterness <^ unmmted misery^ to tbe 
God whom it is but right to own that I had 
forsal^n, and then fixed them on the sa« 
vage insensible. He now> too, awakened ; 
but holding him at tt^ extent of my arm, 
I froze him with a glance. 

f * What power was th«re in language 
to express injiirfes like mine ! J therefore 
uttered not a Word; my eyes were at 
once opened ; I more justly reviewed tiie 
past, and found it as impossible to for^ 
give myself as the destroyer, 

^* I heard aU he diose to say with that 
vacant kind o£ patience which gave htm 
hopes that I might, in time, be appeased. 
Alas ! it never once occured to hfan that 
I was only considering how to rid myseif 
of a being which hi^ treachery had ren-^ 
dered insupportable. . . 

^' I arose, and» retreating to an ana* 
diair at the further side of the room, 
gave way to all my own grievous reflex-* 
tons— *a black and hideous train l-^Th« 
past, the present, and the future, appear^^ 
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«id in a manner at once before me. I iio# 
began to think the miserable home whidt 
I had voliintarify abandoned^ a parddise, 
and Ladj Austin my guardian angel. I 
now beheld myself witiiout a iHend^ a ha^ 
bitation, or a hope — ^hay, even without 
innocence. Bat, oh> theire was yet a 
p&Rg to which eren these must be ease ! 
He who had robbed me of all was not aa 
enemy ! Ah, no ! he was ^ my compa- 
nion, my counsellor, my own fimiiiiar 
friend ! ' 

" I saw in this terrible moment no al- 
tematire but suicide* Detestable to my^ 
flelf, I yet dared to meditate fiHing up the 
measure of my iniquity, by sending, un* 
calkd, before the judgement-seat c^ God» 
the soul that withered within me. 

*^ Having th»s determined, I became 
calmer. I called together my wandering 
fSioughts, like one whose days were ap- 
pointed, and humbled a heart but too 
m^K^h disposed to elevate itself; — ^resolv- 
ing to punish the wretch who had thus 
entrapped me, by perpetually observing 
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silence. 

^[ P^haps had I studied to toiment 
hinij 1 could not so effectually haye suc- 
ceeded. He left not any eflfort untried 
to move me : he knelt^ persuaded, pro- 
voked, by tur^s ; at, lepgth h^ even 
threatened me. Had he then reflected^ 
he must have known how well I under 
stood him 5 for I crossed my hands over 
my bosom, demanding as it wer^, by a 
look, what he had left me to fear ?, 

" He knew not how to manage, or what 
to make of me ; and at length left me to 
the care of her whq had assisted in my 
jseduction« 

" I perceived, in the vitrious changes 
which his mind had undergone, that a 
concealed fear ever predoininated. Should 
I escape, and h^ve courage to facis Lady 
Austin, he knew his hopes frpip her lost 
for ever, whedier slie gave me her fortune 
or not. A silence like mine left him 
wholly at a loss as to my plans; but, 
to prevent my executing any that might 
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interfere with his views, as well as to se-* 
cure leisure to himself to assuage my 
deep sense of injury, he judged it proper 
to order me into close imprisonment. . 

'* The woman to whose care I was left 
now addressed me with all her little ex- 
ecrable arts. I heard her not— I saw her 
not. Lost in contemplation on my own 
faults and misfortunes, I suffered her to 
talk on, and stared at her without com- 
prehending any thing. I observed her 
tell the maid that the dose must have a^ 
fected my head, and «he should not won* 
der if I never recovered my reason. I 
improved on this hint; and recollected 
that it would be my only chance for 
escaping from this den of sin : by my wild 
starts, I therefore sought continually to 
strengthen this opinion. 

Mr. Monro, though he often came 
to see, was visibly afraid of me ;; for he 
never remained one mcmient alone in my 
room. . 

Day after day made no visible change 
inme^ and the gay monster soon gre^ 
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difigiistad iKkh so melancholy a spectade. 
The women, tQ whom he left me^ for a lit- 
tle while obeyed his orders; they^ in 
turn, grew weary of a care so strict, and 
idaxed it by d^gi^ees* My food was al- 
ways brought ready carved, with only a 
qpoon» At first the mistress attended; 
then merely a jsenrant — servants ill per^ 
formany office where no eye superintends 
them. Tlie maid who brought my dinner 
would often, leave me alone; and, at 
leng^, I observed that she even neglected 
to lock the door. I affected not to see 
or know any thing, but I only waited my 
opportunity. 

^< Having ventaredi aevaral attempts, 
wioch only convinced me that I was no lon- 
ger strictly watdied, one day, after having 
made sure that the ^servants w^e at dinn^, 
I gaiped the street-doqr undiscovered. To 
avoid th0 parlour-windows, I rushed oat 
the father way, unqert^n whither it would 
conduct me. I had hardly , however, walked ^ 
a hundred yard? bdEore I perceived the 
Foundling Hospital. Crowds of peoj^ 
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were going one way ; among whom I mm« 

gled, a& the only mode of avoiding suspi'* 

J' 

- cion, or securing protection if discovered. 

Tim^ and space are unobserved by the 
wretdied; and I suddenly found myself at 
the door of SadlerVWells, hardly knowing 
bow I got there. The d*owd entered into 
the gay theatre in search of pleasure* \ 

while I followed the cut of the New River 
in search of death. I waited only till the 
close of evening should renM>ve the eye 
of observation. That time at length 
came. The busy hum of men ceased: 
Night cast around her melandio}y maiitle* 
as if willing to conceal the horrors of my 
fate. I looked eagerly roui^^ but not a 
creature wa^ near me. ' I now sunken mj 
knee% in impassioned despair, to implore 
the pardon of Almighty God for a crime 
which my peculiar fate obliged me to pre** 
meditate ; and trusting my caiuse to his 
justice^ I asked not for revenge. Instantly 
I plunged into the river; but my ^r- 
ments causing me to rise, I struggled with 
agonies of which I had no previous appre* 
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hensien : involuntarily I shrieked ; and it 
happened that some gentlemen had been 
drinking in a little sunmier-house close 
to me, one of whom, having outstaid the 
rest> was asleep on the table, from which 
my cries roused him. He soon summoned 
aid, and came to see if it was possible to 
save me. A by-stander leaped in, and, 
catching me as I again rose, dragged me 
out by my garments. My extreme youth, 
and perhaps some remnant of eentility 
^e* I «y ^. for .^Ll cl 
cumstances are not without an effect 
even at moments like these, interested 
those about me. They laid me on the 
grass, and a light now being brought, one 
spectator, more skiifol than the rest, 
opened a vein in my arm, while another 
of the company poured brandy down my 
throat. I soon a little revived; but a 
sullen despair was the only emotion re- 
maining in my nature ; nor did I thank 
the officious strangers : on the contrary, 
I assured them that they had only de- 
layed a death which they could not pr^- 
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veht. He who bled me proved to be a 
priest of the catholic religion ; the best 
and most impressive of men. He boldly 
remonstrated on the insult we offered ta 
God, in thus disclaiming his providence^ 
while we dared to exchange our temporal 
for eternal punishment^ and our misfortunes 
for crimes. The God whose cause he as- 
serted gifted the speaker ; my soul melted 
at his words, and I at once became grate- 
ful to him, both for his assistance and re- 
proof. The holy father, on observing this 
eflTect, exhorted me with a zeal worthy 
his venerable character to confide to him 
the griefs which I thought inisupportable ; 
aissuring me that if external aid might ren- 
der my fate endurable, it should not be 
wanting ; and if spiritual consolation 
could suppoi't me through the inevitable 
evils of life, he was ready to impart it. 
Had you seen the apostolic, venerable 
man, you would, with me, have thought 
his intervention almost supernatural. 

" The miserable are but too ready to 
complain ; and I related, without disguise^ 
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my shorty sad story, to which all nrfr 
liearers listened eagerly ^ one of whom 
¥dbemently demanded my name, and at 
length repeated it, as known to him. I did 
not deny what I had hesitated to acknow"- 
ledge ; when the stranger informed me that 
he was my father's only brother; after 
whose death he was so insulted by Sir 
Godfrey and his lady as to have made a 
yow never to have any thing to do with, or 
for me ; a vow which he had so religiously 
kept that he knew not whether I was dead 
or living. — * However/ added he, * child^ 
what aU thy mother's fine grand relations 
would not do for thee, thou mayest owe 
to thy faUier's poor ones, whom they so 
much dei^ised. I have saved enough by 
trade to live without it ; and, if you be- 
have well to me, you may call liiis a 
lucky and a happy day, since it gives you 
an uncle/—* Ah me, a lucky day ! ' sighed 
my heart. * Can wealth bestow oblivion i 
and what else can make me happy ? * I, 
however, with gratitude acknowledged a 
kindness that; did not give me any right 
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to criticise the manner. Indeed, the least 
instance of aflfection might easily over- 
whelm a heart so long accustomed only 
to the reverse. 

** The spiritual consolations of the holy 
fiither I have mentioned, had a great effect 
npon my mind. He gradually reconciled 
me to life ; and taught me, at the foot of 
the altar, to weep for my sins, and implore 
the morcy of the Almighty. — In fine, I 
owe to him that blessed sense of religion 
which enables me to consecrate to God 
the fecuities I yet can call my own. A 
long illness, occasioned by my remaining 
in my wet clothes, made this generous 
priest my only companion and comfort, 

'^ During this period Mr. Fermor 
supplied me every assistance ; but, alas ! 
he had not delicacy enough to know where 
most I suffered. He imagined that I 
ought to be happy in finding a living — ^I; 
who could hardly endure to live at all. 
Sometimes he treated my melancholy in a 
way which a man of a gross mind and ha- 
Vits ^one could treat it; by imputing it to 
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the loss of a base lover, whom I might so 
easily have retained. Nor did he know, 
nor could he be taught, that I was sullied 
and lost for ever in my own eyes. 

" I need not tell you what this con- 
duct made me endure ; especially as 
my uncle was ungenerous enough to en- 
tertain me frequently with accounts of 
what he had done or intended to do for 
me, now my mother*s fine relations had 
thrown me on the world. Every ac- 
knowledgement that I was able to make 
proved too little to satisfy his appe- 
tite for praise. — In short, I soon found 
that I had only exchanged one kind 
of bondage for another, and, oh, at what 
a price! ^Where was now my vir- 
tue, peace, and consciousness of recti- 
tude ! 

*^ A number of visitants, of the de- 
scription of my uncle, frequented hisr 
house, among whom I was obliged fre- 
quently to be seen. His and their oblique 
hints at the fatal circumstances of my lit- 
tle story, their eternal staring, and low 
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curiosity, pierced my soul with internal 
agonies beyond endurance. I felt eveiy 
hour that the wretched man, to whom I 
was destined to owe every thi^g, sacri- 
ficed the feelings and character of an un- 
fortunate kinswoman, to the little vanity 
of publishing hiff own generosity. 

" Yet still the society of the pious priest 
was left me, who had great influence 
over Mr» Fermor j when, as if to render 
xny situation intolerable, 9ne of my nncle's 
inost intimate friends was inhuman enough 
to fall in love with me, as it is called. 
Xhis man could not be less than fifty ; 
tall, thin, swarthy^ 'His clothes, such as 
they w^re, often seemed covered with 
$nufF: r-nor were his intellects much im* 
proved by having - spent most of his life 
in a warehouse 4n Thames-street ^ which 
he had just exchanged fqr a villa next 
door to my uncle's, at Islington. I need 
wot say my thing of the character of the 
man who resolved to marry me, know- 
ing, as Mr. Tomkins well did, my sad 
^tory : but he h^d saved a very pretty for- 
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tone in trade ; half of which he offisred^ 
in the genercxsity of his heart, to settle 
lipon his wife; and to exchange his 
whisky for a chariot, to do her credit* 

'* So magnificent an offer struck my 
uncle with gratitude, who accepted it at 
once in my name. Great was the delight 
with which he laid these particulars be- 
fore me, who remained profoundly silent, 
through vexation. My not answering 
equally surprised and offended my bene» 
factor, who ei^pected me to load his ge* 
nerosity, no less than that of his friend, 
with acknowledgements. 1 withdrew— 
not to- consider how I should act, but how 
I should declare my determination. Alas } 
I saw the hour was again at hand when 
I must be poor, forsaken, and censured* 
Yet death itself I should have preferred 
to marriage, had the husband proposed 
been the- most amiable of mankind. A 
visit from the catholic priest, who I 
have already said had made me his con- 
vert, removed all my difficulties. He 
knew my uncle to b« vulnerable only on 
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the side of religion, and undertook , to 
convince him that it would be a kind of 
profanation to oblige me again to ap- 
pear in the world, when God had called 
me to himself— that mine was a pure, a 
celestial vocation. This argument over- 
ruled every other in the bosom -of my 
bigotted relation. He consented to giv^ 
a sum to fix me in a provincial nun- 
nery; and the generous priest, wishing 
me to be with his sister, paid the extra 
charge of this splendid convent. Hither 
then, with gratitude, I hastened ; and in 
a few months shall gladly renounce that 
world in which I have already been so 
severe a sufferer. 

" Yet> even in this last asylum, mis- 
fortune still pursues mej and, to vary 
her attack, wears an amiable form. You 
know Mademoiselle De Sommerive. She 
has, in consequence of her' personal defor- 
mity, been here almost from her infancy ; 
nor is she allowed any choice but the veil. 
The great affection with which I have in- 
spired her, has induced her to represent 
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the duties of a nUn to me^ in the same light 
they appear to herself; and as all the ladies 
of this house are of birth and fortune, she 
never imagines a nunnery to be my only 
melancholy resource. It is impossible not 
to love the gay, whimsical girl ; and I have 
occasionally yielded to her entreaties in 
going into the parlour, when any of her 
relations came, to whom she wished to 
introduce me. Among them I several 
times saw Monsieur Vaudray, a young 
officerj her first cousin ; and whether she 
had previously wrought upon his imagi* 
nation by partial representations, or his 
heart conceived a deep and true passion> 
I know not, but not being able to find 
any reason for his pretending to adore 
me, I am obliged to believe that he really 
does so. His volatile cousin exults in 
her success, and says that the cloister 
will now have one victim the less. 

" Vaudray is an only son, gnd his 
father is so anxious to see him married, 
that, finding I was well born, he has 
deigned to think me worthy of a heart 
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and hand which require and deserve an 
unsullied bride. I have insisted oa my 
vocation, and obstinately refused Vau- 
dray's addresses; but he still persecutes 
me by means of his cousin ; nor can I find 
out any other way of silencing him than 
by acknowledging my cruel situation. 
— ^To whom can I entrust such a deli- 
cate communication ? Mademoiselle De 
Sommerive is too thoughtless ; and might, 
by divulging the secret, at once destroy 
my estimation in the convent, and the 
peace of my future life. She is, I find, 
impatient to present my English fi-iend 
to her family. Would you allow her that 
happiness, I could trust to your sensibi- 
lity the management of my poor mistaken 
lover. 

** I cannot finish my long and melan- 
chply tale without entreating your par- 
don for venturing to misjudge your cha- 
racter; but have I not shown you how 
amply that fault has punished itself.? Al- 
though I think I more feared to meet you 
than any human being, there was so much 
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love mingled with that fear, that, now you 
know all, and do not despise me, I find 
in your society a relief wfcch I hardly 
thought this world could afford me." 

Thus ended my interesting novice. I 
have written my fingers into an everlast- 
ing cramp, that I might give you the sad 
story while my mind was full of it. 

How can I express my contempt for 
her sordid, gross uncle ! — ^On both sides 
to have only odious relations ! Methjinks 
it would have been some satisfaction to 
have married him to Lady Austin- Could 
you have thought that I should compli- 
ment matrimony so iQ as to name it among 
the greatest earthly pimishments? — ^but 
it is either that or our first blessing. 

I long to hearfrom you, and of Lord 
Westbury ; nor is your situation an ex- 
cuse for your silence. — Heaven send you 
safety, and a lovely boy ! 

Yours, ever 1 
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X.ETTER LXV. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

COMMEND me, my dear, to a con- 
rent, as a sovereign remedy for sorrow ! — 
at least if I may judge by Lady Killarney. 
I may be a little actuated by pique, but 
indeed, my Amelia, I have for some time 
thought her very eccentric. A grief so 
ostentatious, that it could , hardly bfe sa- 
tisfied but by attracting attention, could 
Kiot fail to shock a mind alive to true feel- 
ings. Then the parade of her journey, 
the anxious examination of the English 
newspapers, a repulsive something which* 
even in her retiring hither bade us re- 
member the merit 4>f doing so, had an odd 
elEact on my nature, by awakening a 
watchfulness which I should otherwise 
never have known^ and a ^susceptibility 
that was hard to satisfy. 

Here, in this apparently 4^m asylum^ 
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the same ideas have occupied her. Per- 
haps the same have actuated me. I saw 
her suite retained ; I saw her grief dis- 
played : that J with her birth and fortune^ 
have excited universal attention; and 
having raised in every body the strong 
desire of seeing her, she now finds as 
strong a desire to be se^i, I am apt 
to believe that she would imagine the 
person her dearest friend who i^ould per- 
suade her to quit tlie convent ; and am 
much deceived if she is not influenced 
in this instance by Miss Hiza Rivers. 

Th^re is no describing the sudden and 
great intimacy that wild girl has formed 
with Lady Killarney ; almost to the ex- 
clusion of y<Mir poor Ceqilia. I fancy 
that my prudeat reserve in what respected 
myself, first disobUged her; and after- 
wards, in what related to Miss Fermor. 
She expected me to sacr^ce that charm- 
ing creMure's melancholy secret to her 
curiosity; and fhiding me deaf, dumb, 
and insensible, she resolves to hate the 
woman whom ^he has no excuse for blam- 
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tng. The strange prefereiice sdie ha« 
given to a girl whose volatility I might 
even venture to term levity, has opened 
my eyes. 

Ohy my dear ! have I not ever dreaded 
the odious situation in which I have un- 
warily placed myself? How often have I 
declared against becoming a slave— <a/ia^ 
a companion. 

Once again in "Ejii^and, and I think I 
JBhall nevier more sulmiit to that degrada^ 
tion. In the interim, while not attached 
to Lady Killarney, I can patiently support 
her malicious preference, or hej^ imperti- 
nent neglect. The partial^ the sincere 
attachment of Miss Fermor, compensates 
to me for a thousand smb. slights. How,, 
indeed, should I learn to conaider that 
friendship as an acquisition which treachery 
and ingratitude alone can obtain ? 

For Miss Fermor how different is 
my feeling ! — Unhappy, bli^ted hu- 
man blossom! to thee even tlie veil 
is but the least misfortune [ Had I an 
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affluent income, would I suffer this sweet 
creature thus to entomb herself ! 

I have not yet discovered how I shall 
open the eyes of her young French lover, 
here it must not be. A nun has more 
ears than Argus ever had eyes ; and Ma- 
demoiselle De Sommerive must not even 
conjecture why her cousin no longer 
wishes the hand of Miss Fermor. 

Miss Fermor has shown me many let- 
ters of Vaudray, all calculated to influence 
me in his favour j and I have tried to per- 
suade her to disclose hqr sad secret, and 
receive his addresses : not that I could do 
so, but because I thought the modes of life 
would authorise her being less delicate. 
She sighs ; and after enumerating many 
prudent reasons against my opinion, is 
unable to conceal that a remnant of ten- 
derness for her base betrayer is among 
those which decide her conduct. 

Madqnoiselle De Sommerive is de- 
formed and plain; but she bias all the 
good sense incident to her own nation, as 
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well as its vivacity. She abhors the se* 
elusion to which she is destined; and 
could her gliostly father guess at her re- 
presentation of its mortifications, he would 
cripple her with a penance. 

Indeed we entertain^ my dear, from 
our ignorance of the interior of a convent, 
a very different opinion from that which 
a nearer knowledge creates in our minds. 
The vices of sense are, in a manner, ex- 
cluded ', but those peculiar to the mind 
flourish here in proportion.' Envy, ma- 
lice; fraud, hypocrisy, and slander, are 
ever found most to thrive within a clois- 
ter. It is true that here, as in wedlock, the 
victim is a queen till the ceremony is 
past, but a slave ever after. Our prioress 
has a high opinion of Miss Fermor's piety, 
and trusts to her to make a proselyte of 
me; but the sweet girl has too much 
respect for my understanding to attempt 
misleading me; nor do I value lier 
peace so little as to wish to prove that 
faith to be erroneous which alone offers 
her an asylum from the severities of for- 
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tune. I sometimes think that the sister- 
hood will have better success with Lady Kil- 
larney, unless the pleasures of this world 
surpass those which the monks picture in 
the other ; for she holds frequent and in- 
teresting conferences with the conf^^sor 
and nuns^ and is very observant of mass. 

*^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W 
*^ ^^^ ^^\ ^^* ^^* ^^* 

Do you know that I shall soon assume 
to myself the talent of divination? While I 
have been writing the above, my narne^ 
sake has had the eloquence to persuade 
Lady Killarney to receive a visit from 
the most charming woman in the world. 
Madame St. Hermine is accordingly com- 
ing ^ and Lady Killarney has sent me word 
of this, that I niight dress. 



This Countess has been here, and 
proves much more pleasant than I ex- 
pected, knowing the party who made 
her panegyric. Lady Killarney wore 
her solemn crape, adjusted with an ele- 
gant precision, which made me conjec- 
ture that she expected more visitors } and 
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had a face which would have persuaded 
you she had never smiled from the hour 
of Mr. Fitzmaurice's death. 

A thousand times did she declare that 
all taste for pleasure was buried in the 
grave of him for whom she mourned 5 yet 
Madame De St. Hermine did not seem 
to think it impossible to introduce the sad 
widow to the world ; . and she varied her 
attacks so artfully, that I fancied at 
length ^he had waked the busy demon of 
society. 

Adieu ! Convents are not fertile in 
incidents, so you must accept the mere 
intention of entertaining you for the fact, 
from 

Your own 

Cecilia Rivers. 
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LETTER LXVI. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

DID I treat you as I ought, not one 
line from my hand would you see during 
your whole lying-in 3 but I am more 
charitable ; and, satisfied from the silence 
of your husband that I may impute yours 
to pure idleness, I pardon it "to your 
situation. Though we know, when absent, 
at best, but little of die employments of 
those whom we love, it is some satisfaction 
to have them enumerated to us. From 
thence we draw the dear conviction, that, 
however busy our friends may be, they 
still jfind time to recollect u&, 

I was not much mistaken, my dear, as 
to Lady Killarney's being sick of retire* 
ment. The benevolent Madafaie St. Her- 
mine has used her utmost , eloquence to 
convince her Ladyship that she has done, 
and overdone, the duties of widowhood. 
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Indeed, that Lady brought to her aid a 
very cogent argument in the person of her 
brother. Monsieur De Louvigny; who, 
if the female world here may be reUed 
on, is the most elegant, handsome, gal- 
lant, irresistible man in the world, or in 
Paris — ^which is, in the general calcula- 
tion, the very same thing. In short. 
Monsieur Louvigny is the rage. — ^Do you 
know, that I am obstinate enough not to 
see through the opera-glass of fashion. 

By what I can learn, this formidable 
Marquis has honoured every elegant 
woman of every country with his ad- 
dresses; and his great success in the 
duels which these numerous gallantries 
could not but occasion, has rendered hus- 
bands in general so compliant, that the 
few who did not at first see the attentions 
of the Marquis De Louvigny in the most 
eligible light, now feel themselves ho- 
noured in Jjis friendship. 

I have an odd fancy that this Marquis 
occasioned Miss Eliza Rivers's imprison- 
ment ', for she has a fluttered, awkwdrd 
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air, when he is the subject of conVersa^ 
tion. Yet, if so, she is resolved to keep 
her 6wn secret. 

I was yesterday introduced by Ma- 
demoiselle Sommerive to her cousin Vau- 
dray. I could not behold this young 
lover without a partial interest in the wel- 
fare of a man who dared encourage so ge- 
nerous a passion^ He, too, beheld with 
a very marked respect the bosom-friend 
of his heart's idol. Our conversation was 
merely general, and more than shared by 
the Count De Sommerive, who had a cu- 
riosity to gratify. That nobleman is about 
the age of Lord Westbury, handsome, 
graceful, and accomplished. I even think 
that he resembles a little iii features the be- 
loved of my heart . This resemblance, whe- 
ther real or ideal, fixed my attention ; and 
as he has travelled, and speaks English 
fluently (which he is very fond of speaking), 
he engrossed a great deal of my conver- 
sation. His sister says that he grudged 
every one else a word of it. These noble- 
men both serve upder Monsieur De Lou- 
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vigny. I cannot even guess how I shall 
execute Miss Fermor*s commission. It 
seems hardly possible that I should have 
a private conversation here with a young 
oflScer. 

Yours, 
Cecilia Rivers. 



LETTER LXVII. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

FROM cold regularity, and monastic 
strictness, where formal prayers, formal 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, alone re- 
minded us that we were yet in existence, 
behold us launched at once into splendor, 
gaiety, and the world. We are on a visit 
at the Chateau de St. Hermine ; — ^not one 
of those antique villas, where the winter- 
wind puffs out your bougie at every comer 
— no, this is a noble, voluptuous resi- 
dence, in the neighbourhood of Paris j 
where saloons, panneled with looking^ 
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gla^s, reflect the magnificent lustres, and 
Gobelin tapestry gives a second spring j 
where no well-rubbed floor endangers 
your safety from a smooth sole, but rich 
carpets of velvet render your entrance or 
departure imperceptible to the nicest 
ear. . 

I am in doubt whether the French do 
not most enjoy the country, if I may use 
the paradox, while shut up in the house at 
Christmas. Rousseau, I think, satirically 
observes that they are very fond of taking 
Paris along with them. I cannot but be 
of his opinion. It is strange these good 
people never recollect that we may 

" Die of a rose in aromatic pain/^ 

Voluptuousness, as an indulgence, 
must be merely temporary- We are told 
of some Sybarite who was disturbed by the 
folded leaf of a flower. How, then, can 
these Parisians hope to find in boundless 
luxury a lasting enjoyment } Such a mode 
of Hfe, when vernal seasons and the profu- 
sions of summer conspire to unbend the 
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hearty may be too favourable to pleasure — 
j(alas I to pleasure did I say ?-^-When did 
excess produce pleasure?) : more especi- 
ally as love> .love> love^ is the only language 
of the male sex here ; which^ although it 
may have little effect from the grand- 
fathers, will not want influence from the 
grandsons. Love^ how^ever, in my opi- 
nion, loses half its charm when it is thus 
the general cry } and the l^esixt soon ceases 
to beat at the gallantry of the most en^ 
gaging of men* 

Imagination is the soul of love ; and 
the French exhaust that in embellishing 
their wit: they have, therefore, hardly 
any in reserve for their feelings. Alas J 
why will they bestow on their vanity a 
luxuriance of fancy allotted to enrich the 
Relights of the heart ? 

Convinced of this, a prudent female 
in such company buries in her own bo- 
som all the soft vivacity which would 
otherwise eiJiven her discourse, lest it 
should seem to authorise the indiscrimi- 
nate attacks of these light, characters 
iroi,. III. F 
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upon her virtue — ^at least upon her re* 
pose. And thus they deprive themselves 
of the esteem of women of merit, without 
obtaining any thing that may recompense 
them for its loss. 

But there are a set of men ^6fri lao^ 
dangerous j;han these ; who seem to at- 
tach themselves to your understandings 
and by an apparent profound, though si- 
lent, defa'erice, gain an insight into thoseF 
foibles by which the most sensible artf 
often undone* 

Both these kinds of beaux are to befound 
at Madame St. Hermine's. Firstythere is hei* 
brother, the Marquis De LoUvigny — tall, 
handsome — sensible of it, and not unwil- 
ling that you should be so — ^he omits no 
opportunity of concentering in himself 
that admiration which he is astonished at 
your not vdluhfarily bestowing, Then 
there is the Gotmt De Somm^riye — ^insinu-' 
ating, accomplished^ ' seiitihienial : h^iid*^ 
somei^ than the Mai-qtiis,witliout ever 
making a pr^t«fisioft, and young enougk 
to persuade yoti tliat he ^s incapable <>f 
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art i yet, perhaps, not less skilled in it than 
if he were past the meridian of life. Van- 
dray, in flower of youth, silent, interest- 
ing, languishing, seems, like a true lover^ 
to have left his five senses behind him, 
and to exist mechanically. To make 
amends, however, for this young automa- 
ton, we have the Chevalier St. Morlaix^ 
half asthmatic and half paralytic; yet 
ever gay, ever airy; ever singing, ever 
rhyming; and ever seeming ready to 
dance, when he is certain that you will not 
put him to the trial. How artfiiUy does 
he powder the few hairs he has left, which 
powder, alas ! can never make more white. 
He, modest man ! demands not the de- 
ference due to his own years, but is 
humbly content with that familiar gaiety 
suitable to yours. 

As to the ladies, Madame St. Hermine 
is rather pretty than handsome ; and so 
put together, that we hardly know whether 
God made her, or she herself. She is 
rather shrewii than sensible, and more 
gay than lively. Proud to be a widow, 

F 2 
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and mistr^is of an easy fortune^ she tempts 
Lady KiUamey to set a value on her con- 
dition not very suitable^ I should think, 
to the views of the Marquis. Then Lady. 
Killarney is d VAngloise — pale, half-u^- 
dressed^ and coarsely handsome ; with that 
kind of dying delicacy that promises to 
)vaste into no delicacy at all ; and an air 
of gallantry which invites the tendresse her 
mourning alone restrains^ Lady Killarney 
gratifies the vanity of Louvigny by unre- 
mitting attention > and professes abound- 
less esteem for a man who laughs at that as 
a tribute which no mortal can justly claim. 
Madame de MontreuiL too, is of our cir- 
cle; as gay and airy as her friend th^ Che- 
valier, and much of his age and tetnpera- 
ment. She kindly diffiises the kpiowledge 
of which she, no doubt, once availed her- 
self, and is a walking volume of the science 
of coquetry, as wejil as a moral epitome of 
its effects : for who can look at her and 
fail to tremble for the fatal moment when 
Ix)ve, Youth, and the Graces, shall take 
their eternal leaver— of the face at least! 
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When dimples must become hollows, and 
the roses which expire on the cheeks can 
be only re-animated by those in the pocket ! 
I protest that this lady would cure me 
of levity, M^ere it the first of my fail- 
ings. We have Mademoiselle her daugh- 
ter likewise, who has just emerged from 
the confines of a cloi^er. With a pre- 
mature knowledge of every thing, she 
has preserved the dangerous grace of sim- 
plicity. Thus with a mind seared to the 
world, and beauty enough to secure ad- 
miration, this young lady will be throwii 
upon it by marrying the old Chevalier ; 
to which plan she so readily conforms, as 
to i3onvince me that her heart hais already- 
lost all the instinctive virtues, which are 
often beyond extirpation, if our worldly 
monitors are not careful to root them out 
in childhood^ 



Oh, my dear, how is my nature harassed 
• — ^how is my temper changed, since I tried, 
in the above gay imitation of the French 
^tyle, t-o depict our circle ! It is well that 
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love gives me resolution, for dreadfully do 
I want it on every other occasion. Why, 
why did I consent to swell the suite of an 
insolent woman of quality ! — one to whom 
I was an absolute stranger ! Oh, how 
could I blindly consent to follow Lady 
Killarney into a country where I was 
without a friend, till sure that I should 
find one in herself ! This is, however, my 
situation; and till I can cliange, I must 
learn to bear it. Lady Killarney has* it 
too much in her power to make me mise^ 
rable, though to make me happy can 
never be in it. 

I sometimes think that I owe this 
strange and sudden alteration in Lady 
Killarney to sonie jealous Nvhim of Ma^ 
dame St. Hermine. I cannot but perceive 
that lady to be intent on attaching the 
Count De Sommerive, and little did she ex- 
pect to find, in a woman insignificant by 
birth as well as situation, a troublesome 
and dangerous rival. From the moment I 
saw the Count at the convent, I observed 
ip ijis roariner a marked regard for me, 
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Ibttt it was not obvious^ troublesMime, nor 
impertinent^t was the devoir of a higli- 
bred, elegant man, which J n)i|^ht, or 
might not, appropriate. 

Monsieur De Sommerive lias affected 
an anxious desire to improve himself in 
English ; or rather, perhaps, he made that 
the pretext for addressing himself almost 
wholly to me. In my own language, in- 
deed, I could not have a competitor, as 
X^y Killamey has a strong accent of 
her country. Madame St, Hermine, un- 
luckily, does not understand it ; and, like 
every other narrow-minded person, con- 
cluded herself principally concerned in 
all our conversation. I leave you to judge 
whether she did not take a violent aver- 
sion to your Cecilia. The Count, however, 
by a superiority in his own mind, pre- 
served such an ascendency over hers, that 
she fretted in silence till she found out 
how to revenge herself indirectly through 
Lady Killamey. 

The gaming here is quite ruinous; 
;and to me so insupportable, both in itself 
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and its consequences, that I rather diose^ 
on the plea of indisposition, to spend whole 
evenings in my own apartment, than by- 
joining the company expose mysdf to an 
importunity which the thoughtless Lady 
Kiliamey rather encourages. Though by 
this imprudence she herself had obliged 
me to withdraw, still she found it neces- 
sary to have some rest for her restless 
mind, and then would have me back again. 
I have a spirit far beyond my fortune^-^ 
a spirit that could not descend so low as 
to remind this strange woman of an in- 
equality of circumstances which she so 
well knew already. 

When first I formed this unliappy en- 
gagement, I thought the terms which Lady 
Killarney oiFered ample, for I knew not 
then the extravagance and caprice of her 
disposition. She is in every thing hard 
to be pleased, and in nothing more than 
in dress. Unluckily she is no less whim- 
sical about mine than her own. What- 
ever does not strike her agreeably, she ba- 
nishes her sight at once, nor heeds the ex- 
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pense to whi«h ishe consequently puts me. 
You will smile when I add, that whatever 
t think I look particularly well in, is sure 
ito offend her eyes. While she treated me 
with distinction, my compfeiisance, un- 
luckily, knew no bounds; and now she 
will have^ it her own way. But were she 
the most polite of women, I could not af. 
ford to gratify her* 

Yet because she chose me as a gentle- 
woman, and introduces me as her friend, 
she will not visit without me, or suffer 
any one to treat me impertinently but 
herself. I am ungrateful enough to im* 
pute this to her pride, which will not thiis 
admit an implied affront to her own con- 
sequence. Be that as it will, this pro- 
voking and single instance of her com- 
plaisance involves me whole evenings in 
expensive parties at play; and as the 
whole company are much more skilful 
than myself, I cannot avoid losing. 

I extorted a promise from her yester- 
day, by partly owning the truth, that slie 
.would prevent my being improperly im- 
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poftimed, and then joined, the cconpany, 
I found Vaudray had arrived in the ia- 
terim, and^ knowing his motive for the 
visit, blushed so deeply at sight of him, 
that the Count De Sommerive never took 
his eyes off me or his young cousin, and 
thus increased the embarra^ment of both. 
My mind, being anxiously preoccupied, 
I seldom understood, and rarely answered, 
those around me. In the evening, with 
a head by that time really aching, I re^ 
treated to a sopha at one end of the room, 
while the company seated themselves at 
the other to play. Vaudray cast an eager 
eye on me as he played, and losing as 
quick as he could, disengaged himself r 
then hastening towards me, with some 
trifling compliments, he took a seat on 
the same sopha. 

" I am told. Madam," said he, in a 
low and agitated tone of voice, " that 
the heart of your lovely friend Miss Fer-^ 
mor is open to you, and of course that my 
fate is in your hands. There- is a sweet- 
ness in your manners which will isoflen your 
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cotumunication : but oh ! be generous ia 
being concise !— Tliis mode, the formality, 
the delay-«-Oh ! say at once, why, why 
cannot the angelic Miss Fennor renounce 
the most melancholy fate allotted to any 
of her sex, to make happy a heart which 
she only can make so ? J fear that you 
are J acquatoud with my irre^istL 
passion : you may be among those who 
superstitiously seek to deprive your friend 
and her lover of the world at one mo- 
ment." 

" I am but little known to Monsieur 
Vaudray, or he would never judge me so 
.unfairly : If I cannot wish you success. 
Sir, it is from more generous motives. 
Aliss Termor's charms and merits justify 
your utmost partiality , and she is too sen- 
sible of what she owes to your attachment, 
to withliold all the distinction in her 
power. It is therefore she conjures me 
to inform you, that she never can be 
yoiips." 

*' Ah, Madam ! what do you tell 
me ? " cried . he, in great agitation-^ 
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*• can never be mine ? Rather say, that 
she will never be mine ! " 

** To show the excess of her esteem. 
Sir, she throws herself upon your honour. 
She bids me add, that an implicit con- 
fidence, pardonable only to her youth and 
inexperience, has already cost her both 
happiness and fortune." 

** Fortune ! " sighed he : " Have I 
ever sought for fortune with her ? ** 

" I am even commanded, if necessary, 
to be yet more explicit. — ^That confidence 
has cost her" (and I blushed as if the error 
had been my own) " all that is dear and 
precious to noble minds. Recollect your- 
self. Sir (seeing him fall into an agony of 
tears) ; struggle fi'om this moment against 
a vain passion; and respecting as you 
ought the sincerity of this dear unfortu* 
nate, intrude no more into an asylum yet 
sacred even to the wretch who thus early 
robbed her of every other." 

Tears and agitation now almost ehoak- 
ed me : but his face was in a manner con- 
vulsed with strong emotion. 
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*^ I thank you. Madam/* cried he at 
length : '^ Painful as this confidence must 
be, I thank you : nor am I less indebted 
to your friend for the killing candour. 
Render to her, in your own words, the 
acknowledgements which your heart will 
tell you mine must offer; and deign to 
^dd, that, far from violating the sanctuary 
which encloses the only woman I can ever 
adore, I will study to withdraw • from 
thence my wislies; lest too tender, too 
generous a compassion for me, should 
add bitterness to her fate." 

He arose, and, hastily bowing, quitted 
the room, as I supposed to recover him- 
self; but I was so wholly lost m re- 
considering our conversation, as scarcely 
to observe that the company had broken 
up in disorder. 

I afterwards understood, that the so- 
pha oh which I sat, being behind the 
Count's chair — (I had chosen the seat be- 
cause I thought he could not see me) — ^was 
opposite to a mirror. His watchful eyes 
perceived, from the reflexion, that his^ 
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cousin and I were engaged in some dis- 
course uncommonly interesting. Misin- 
terpreting the S3rmpath)r of my maimer; 
misapplying the tears I shed; he first 
played without seeing a card, and then, 
in mere absence of mind, spread those in 
his hand before the company. This raised 
a great laugh against him, in which Ma- 
dame St. Hermine was so far from join- 
ing, that she made quite a serious quarrel 
of it. Nor was her anger lessened, on 
finding that he took no pains to appease 
her. 

I cannot but own that 1 looked dis- 
concerted dfi hearing that Vaudray had 
throwh himself into his carriage the mo-* 
ment he quitted the saloon, and was gone 
to Paris. Every one was bursting with 
curiosity to know why he left us ; nor did 
my obvious astonishment lessen it. The 
Count continues to take a malicious plea- 
sure in condoling with me on his cousin'^ 
unpoliteness* Not a possible thing but 
the truth has escaped the surmises of the 
company. The ironical manner of Mon- 
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jfieurDeSomiheme is, however, sometimes 
haltrude, and very perplexing: I could 
tiot have thought his temper so singular* 
His- regard previous to this, though di- 
stinguishing, was not oppressive. He novr 
every moment laments the loss of Vau- 
dray, and always turns to me as if I wai^ 
«nost affected by that loss ; nor does my 
obvious indiflference on the occasion rec* 
tify his judgement. - »....- 

This kind of attack, however, is a 
breach of general politeness which entitles 
me to avoid him and all those English 
conversations of which he was so fond. 

I have gained proportionably on Ma- 
dame St* Hermine, by adhering to her 
side; and rather than not have the Count's 
cotaipany, she endures mine. 

I am hmch'dii^ohcerted that this un^ 
polke man will mark me out thus < he was 
a great favourite with me. He ceHaitily 
resembles Lord Westbury, especially whek 
he speaks ; and that likeness, whether real 
or fimcied, obtained him my attention. If 
the similttude elxt^ids no ^rtiier^^ it is 
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because in the Gaunt that refined jkh 
liteness which we admire seems habit, and 
the mere mode of life : in Lwd Westbury . 
it is impulse, ardour — ^an unstudied, touch* 
ing grace. Ah ! perhaps the whole dif-. 
ference is caused by the tenderness I feel 
for the latter. 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Pari8/ 

LORDS or commoners, I begin ta 
think that all men are alike : all crouch to. 
those whom they dare not insult ; and in- 
sult those to whom they are not obliged 
to crouch. A little tolerable complaisance 
had prevailed among us during the few. 
days we passed in the coimtry, after I 
wrote to you. The Count de Sommerive. 
$eemed convinced that his gallantriea 
wopld be ineffectual, and Madame St#^ 
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Hermine that I had no wish to engross 
them. Lady Killarn^y, devoted to the 
Marquis Louvigny^ paid little attention 
to any of us. 

On the morning appointed for our re- 
turn^ as we were stepping into the car- 
riage, I recoUeqted a workbag which I 
had left in a comer where I thought no 
one else likely to find it, and ran up stairs ; 
followed> as it appeared, by the Count. 
He shut the door ; which was the first in- 
timation I had pf his intrusion. I would 
have passed him to return. 

** One moment! only one moment, 
my lovely Miss Rivers 1 " cried he, in 
English; doubtless that the servants, if 
any were in hearing, might not understand 
him, . 

" Excuse me. Monsieur. I .detain 
the company/* 

" Oh ! teU me, then, when and where 
I may see you ? I have much to say."' 
, " Nothing that requires secresy: you 
see me every day. I must go. Pray, 
Monsieur-—" 

• • • 

vox. in. o 
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** Whether my conference should be 
secret or not> rests with yourself I may 
in company, if you please^ agitate that 
lovely bosom; draw tears from those 
sweet eyes :— or do you distinguish thus 
only my happy cousin ? Vaudray, Ma- 
dam—" 

" Is polite> generous, delicate. Would 
I could sAy as much of all his relations ! '* 

Would you think it ? This elegant, 
polished Count took both my hands, and 
smiled in my face with dauntless as- 
surance. 

'* Sweetest of creatures,'' cried he, " I 
adore you ! You know it, and you ty* 
rannise over me. Oh, what would I not 
be to obtain the praise you lavish on one 
whom it cannot attach ! Vaudray loves 
another.*' 

" It is therefore I esteem him. His^ 
candour is the test of aH his other vir- 



tues.'' 



*^ Then is it true that you only esteem 
him ? — and is hope yet mine ? " 

'* I do not perceive one to be tibe ne- 
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cessary consequence of the other, .Mon- 
sieur. Of this be assured : your rude de- 
tention, your insolent freedom, wjjl oblige 
me to withdraw every mark of my re- 
gard from you ; and if I may indeed de- 
pend on your respect, be the first prqof of 
it given this moment." 

^* Am I not now giving it ? Am I not 
now seeking to snatch you from the ca- 
prices of those as much your inferiors in 
every other advantage, as beauty and 
sweetness of temper ? " 

" Hold, Monsieur! for since you 
will oblige me to understand, I owe it to 
myself to set you right. Your high rank, 
personal advantages, and insinuating ad- 
dress, may by some casual successes have 
taught you to look on morals as a chimera. 
You will one day better know the human 
heart : a general observation is enough 
to c<mvince you that virtue may be found 
in every degree ; a more particular one, 
that it is most frequent in the middle rank 
of life. We are early taught by prudence 
its outward Value, and by the want of all 
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other pleasures its inward j tDl^ engrafted 
on our very existence, it becomes our 
leading pifinciple. Nor have I any de- 
sign to mortify your vanity, in saying 
that I have never once wavered in this 
conversation/' 

I rushed by him, and flying down 
stairs heeded not his entreaties. But, in 
spite of all my self-command, he had so 
thoroughly fluttered and confused me, 
that I protested I had sought in vain for. 
the workbag, which Lady Killarney in- 
stantly, and obviously, took out of my 
hand. A satirical smile from the whole 
company, at the moment the Count re- 
joined us, showed that they clearly under- 
stood how 1 came to be so embarrassed. 

^^* ^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^" 

Once more are we in the convent; 
and again has my namesake stepped before 
me in Lady Killarney's favour. They 
are together from morning to night, and 
with the Marquis and his sister form my- 
sterious parties; to which, thank Hea« 
ven, I am not invited. 
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My hours are chiefly spent with Miss 
Fermor ; and during the time that I must 
necessarily remain at home (for we remove 
to-morrow to a ready-furnished hotel) I 
can easily avoid seeing company. 

Tlie Count is again very assiduous in 
his visits to his sister, but I go not with 
her. How mortified by this time must 
be his vanity ! 

I cannot but perceive that Lady Killar- 
ney finds Paris too agreeable to think of 
quitting it : a prevailing tie binds her here. 
The Marquis De Louvigny is yet unmar- 
ried; and, indeed, if we may trust his own 
declaration, intends to remain so : but she 
is too sanguine to renounce a favourite 
project, and has a very fine fortune to 
tempt him, I am much mistaken if for 
love she would not give up even re- 
ligion. V 

I have been astonished that a woman 
with such advantages has not more lovers; 
but this formidable, fashionable Marquis, 
I suppose, keeps them all at a distance. 
Lord Winchester and his family are on 
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the coldest terms with Lady KiUamey; 
and I know, though ^ professes to de- 
spise them all, that she is mortified. 

Who indeed would not be so, that 
has seen or heard of Lady Diana Sel*- 
Wyn ? She is lovely to a degree. On her 
cheek the cold rose of chastity :blooihs 
with a freshness which art could never 
imitate. She is eminently virtuous and 
amiable : were she not the first, she would 
be worshipped here. Yet there is some- 
thing dignified in her manners — a modesty 
wholly distinct from bashfulness ; — that is 
the insipid characteristic of ignorance : 
modesty marks the pure and polished 
soul. In correcting the first, some, un- 
happily, destroy the latter. It is modesty 
alone that can shed those rays of glory 
round virtue, which strike on the eyes of 
each observer. Let this charm for ever 
remain to my countrjrwomen ; let their 
complexions and souls remain equally 
pure from the arts of France : and long 
may they retain as great a superiority in 
virtue as in beauty! Th^ most decided 
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pre-eminence m fiishion would be -deafly 
bought by the reuunciation of one noble 
sentiment ; nor can the reputatiom of it 
be acquired without a much greatier sa- 
criAce. The women of England cannot 
h^p being lovely; a^fi ^He to that ad- 
^antag^ they add virt^e^ what maAion need 
they either envy or imitate ? 

Would it not be wise in our legis- 
lature to conwlerj in tiiiae, hpw easy it is 
to import ^he man^arfi wit¥ Itbe modes o^ 
Frwce, aj;i4 how pen^iqio^s tboae muirt; 
iiecefisarily become to thousands yet nnr 
borfi? In every civilised nation womea 
giy0 the general taste; aoid can m^i ever 
be tpo car^l whence that se^ get whal; 
they gire ? Yet do aaot coii^^lude thip an 
illiberal^ indiscriminate eeut^ure^ Many^ 
many ladies in France have minds^ man- 
neivs, and persons, which the ajost virtuous 
might copy^ t;he most beaiftiyful admire : 
but^ alas ! it is not ux the circle of Lady 
Killarney's society that we niust seek for 
them. Those who are good seem at the 
head of the sex ; for the touching, tender. 
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and poignant, seldom unite but in a 
Fraichwoman. 

I have borne your silence thus long, 
my dear, as patiently as I could : but it 
now becomes quite insupportable, and 
little agrees with those assurances of un- 
diminished affection which you have so 
often made me. Oh, consider, my beloved 
Amelia ! tenderly consider, that my heart 
has no other asylum than yours ; and if I 
have not merit to ensure your unremitting 
attention, grant it to my helpless and 
destitute situation. I already am ac- 
quainted with all your cares; I know, 
too, all your pleasures : yet it is that 
which makes me wish to hear of both, 
for they alone can interest me. Those of 
one yet dearer never converged into my 
sphere : though, perhaps, your silence 
ought to alarm me for his safety. Oh, 
think what misery to me may be contained 
ij> that poor word perhaps ! 
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. LETTEB LXIX. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

YOUR long expected letter is at last 
arrived, my Amelia, and has electrified me. 
Is it possible that I can have been so stupid 
as never to give our address ? I am tempt- 
ed to suppose that you must have burnt 
or lost the letter that contained it. — Mrs. 
Granville, too, in Ireland ! I cannot think 
how that odd soul. Miss Fermor's uncle, 
should enter your head ; or how Mr. For- 
rester's college friend should, find out his 
odious Islington villa. However, , that 
conveyance having answered, I think we 
may as well continue it. Lady Killar- 
ney's servants are ungoverned and forget- 
ful : our stay in the hotel precarious. 
Miss Fermor, on the contrary^ is statio- 
nary, kind, and faithful. Yes : direct- to 
me under cover to her : there can be no 
risk in doing that. 
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I give you joy of your little Amelia : 
but she will never rival with me my god- 
daughter and namesake. Tell Mr. For- 
rester that I will owe him a warmer ac- 
knowledgment than I can convey in a 
letter, for his perseverance in inquiring 
aifer me. 

I languish, my dear, again to be in 
England ; and lament, in vain, that yiekl- 
in^ess of temper which induced me to 
ijpiit it. I cannot conceal from you» that 
I daily apprehend erery thing dis^aceful 
and mcMTtifying on the part of Lady Kil- 
larney: she renounces all decorum^ all 
decency. I know not the laws of widow- 
hood ; but naturally concluding that the 
calamity which induced such a dress would 
bind her without a rule to a severe pror 
priety, I cannot but be shocked to fee aJ| 
propriety set aside* Late parties at hoiBae 
and abroad, mysterious whispers, notes 
not less so: an incomprehensible kind 
of conduct, obliges me to retreat int^ 
myself. . The Marquis does not, can^ 
not mean Lady KiUarney well ; he ridi- 
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cuks marriage every day, every hour, in 
her very presence : he is hardly prevented 
by that, from giving way to a distinction 
o£ Hie which he -contrives to make only- 
less impertinent. These general loversr, 
I have been told, never love any one but 
themselves : Lady Killarney, however^ 
will not see any thing that shall wound 
her self-love. She appears enchanted with 
his passion — as die terms a strange, vain, 
non'<iescript, extravagant attention : and 
having worn me to death all day about 
hini, he completely exhausts me by con- 
tinning the subject all the evening. Mr. 
Fifczmaurice*s picture has retreated from 
her bosom to lier pocket, to make way for 
that of the Marquis: yet those upon which 
Hamiet descants can hardly be greater op- 
posites. I have not seen a sweeter coubte* 
nance than the one she has displaced. It 
was a kind of consciousness that made 
lier, I suppose, half snatch the interesting 
miniature from me — Ablush, sigii, and has 
tily put it into her pocket, while -she care- 
fully adjusted the other. 
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Perhaps I should hardly have had dis- 
cernment enough to remark this, had I 
not been rendered quick-sighted by the 
Count De Sommerive. Not at this house, 
though, I can assure you; for here he 
visits no longer: this gate is shut upon 
^im at the Marquis's desire, though the rea^ 
son remains yet unacknowledged. I went 
yesterday to purchase some toys for Ma- 
dame St. Hermine's infant daughter ; and 
the Count happening first to observe the 
carriage, and then me, quitted his own in 
a moment. He called for such a pro- 
fusion of things, that the people were, as 
he wished, at once dispersed. I felt my 
own insignificance, and was going out of 
the shop ; when he stopped me. 

" Stay, sweet Miss Rivers ; give me 
but one moment, since I have at length 
made or found one. Did you know how 
I have sought it ! " 

" I should respect you. Monsieur, 
too much, and myself too little, were I to 
hear you." 

'* By that virtue you adorn you shall 
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hear me : for ydur own sake only A) I 
now urge this. Haughty, severe, inflex^ 
ible to me, yet are you the adored . of 
my soul : and I cannot but bdieve you. 
Alas! were you to be won or bought^ 
you would not be guarded so strictly; 
and the care taken of you proves at once 
your virtue. What you will not sacrifice 
to me, it is some consolation to save you 
from yielding to another. Your situation 
alarms me : they knew that I should be a 
severe observer, and I am therefore ba- 
nished." 

'^ Lady Killarney is. above a design— r^ 
a mean, disgraceful design/' 

** Lactyr Killarney," cried he with a 
contemptuous air, " is a weak woman i 
and it i$ well if that is her greatest fault. 
Madame St. Hermine cannot shelter her- 
self under the same excuse : she is, as you 
know, wdl born, but she is wholly without 
fortune^ You , have seen her sumptuous 
houses;, you know her establishment; 
imagine how all this is kept up." — Hisr- 
sarcastic look needed no explanation* 
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^ What' do you insinuate^ Connt ? *' 
eried I, every feature stiffening in a man* 
ner with horror and indignation. '* Hea^ 
vmis ! csufi women wdl bom> and highly 
eduCHled^ ikas descend ? — and has my iU^ 
fwtune placed me among such ? I feel 
myself. Monsieur, for ever indebted to 
you for a candour that cancels your past 
offence. I Ought, perha]f>s, entirely to 
ferget the insult which I now find I 
brought upon myself.** 
- '' Be assured, my dear Miss Rivers, 
that your singular situation — pardon me 
if I add, your more singHlar conversation 
with my cousin; gave me, as I thought, a 
right to try my fortune. How could I 
lo6k for the perfections that eminently 
distinguish yoti, in one of Madame St. 
Herniirie's society ? All Paris kn6#s thai 
she .maintains her splendid hotd less for 
her own accommodation^ than that of a 
certain set. I am much deceived if thk 
is any secret to Lady KiUamey : but yon 
may be assured that I cannot be mi»- 
taken/^ 
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** When you meet me in Madame 
St. Hermine's hotel, MiHisieur, I will 
pardon your treating me again as one 
of her set. No: humble though my 
birth, and yet more humble my fortune,' 
my heart dares to prefer all the evils they 
bring on me, to the hncurious elegance 
which these ladies sink so low to riot 
in." 

Crimson with indignation, and even 
taller through a just pride, I gave the 
C5ount, in token of reconciliation, my 
hand, and permitted him to lead me to: 
the carriage. He took it with a defisrence 
tSiat was not lost upon me. 

I could not but on reflexion think< 
that I was indebted to this honourable 
frankness in Monsieur De Sommerive; 
and must own, it was some rdief to me 
to reinstate him in my esteem. I again 
saw in him the man of honour and under« 
landing. Ah, how else should he re« 
semble Lord Westbury ? 

.Had he uttered one word which T 
could trace to self-interest, I should dxsm, 
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credit all he told me ; but he saw the ne- 
cessity of impressing my mind, and even 
restrained his usual gallantry. 

Hardly had I recovered the shock of 
his intelligence when I entered Lady Kil- 
larney's apartment, where I found the 
Marquis Louvigny and his sister. I had 
not a single toy in my hand, having in my 
confusion forgotten my errand ; and my 
fiice, at sight of the two visitors, was pe- 
trifying, I doubt not, for they soon took 
leave. Lady Killarney, in the happiest 
harmony of spirits, began an eulogium on 
her £iends ; while I sat considering whe- 
ther I was not in conscience bound to tell 
her all that I had heard, lest I might be 
an indirect accessary in her ruin. Sur- 
prised at my absence of mind, she que- 
stioned me closely on its cause; which, 
afker some circumlocution, I told her. 
Heavens, how she blushed and flamed 
forth ! " What an interpretation had I 
given, indeed, to the elegant and refined 
manners of Madame St. Hermine !— Then 
the Marquis ; the man in the world most 
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in(^d.pable of design ! Oh^ I wists grOWft 
tensorious beyond all endurance, and 
people of condition diespised the opinion 
of the vulgas." She found, however, a 
way to make my colour vie with, her own, 
by turning round on me, and saying, 
" Who told you all this. Miss Rivers ? " 
Her inquisitive, suspicious eye; the ab- 
ruptness of the questions the danger of 
avowing the truth ; and the equal danger 
of concealing it: all these thoughts to* 
gether, threw me into an embarrassment 
which common observers might have con- 
strued into guilt. I however only said, 
that I had learnt all I repeated at the 
convent; ^nd she was silenced. 

I have heard Mademoiselle De Som* 
tnerive say, that Lady Winchester and 
her mother are very intimate. The for- 
mer, . I find, means soon to return to 
i£ngland ; and if I could get the recom- 
mendation oi the latter, I might perhaps 
obtain the protection of the embassadress. 
This is a fstvour whidi I should not hesitate 
to ask of the Count, could I see him. I &$t 

VOL. ni. ' B 



that J s^I never be able to 4^»g«^ 
myself from Lady Killamey but by isK»oe 
9uch means ; and surely I may hope Lad^ 
Winchester will have the goodness to p*- 
tro^ise me. I think I may as well hapten 
to Miss Fermor, and take her advice 
directly. 



Vr* ^ ^ ^V ^s . 



Yes, my dear, I have reason to believe 
that the Cotmt De Sommerive was at onice 
.sincere and generous iii hi^ communi- 
cation. Mias Fermor owns that she hw 
Jbe^d strange surmise whispered of M»- 
dame St. Hermine. Miss Elista Rivers i^ 
certainly interdicted from visiting bet. 
The sweet novice approves my plan> but 
Mademoiselle De Sommerive i& so much 
hurt at fmding her cousin rgected Igr 
Miss Farmer, a^ to shim her. I thcacefort 
Mraa Obliged to intrude upon that young 
Jbdy, whose warm and generous nature so 
disposes her to confer a favour, that she 
thinks every momcstt an age till she has 
obliged you. She dispatdied a note re-* 
t^^etfing her brother'3 company. Ttmt 
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was easily obtained; but the Count, 
though he did not refuse to speak to his 
mother, engaged in this interference very 
coldly. 

I told him that I should impatiently 
expect the event of his embassy. " Ah, 
Madam ! do you remember how you 
try me?" €^ied^he: *^ but you wish to be 
hi England. Yes," he added with st 
sigh, " yon wish to be in England P 
Then fixing his eyes on- mine, as if he 
hoped to find something there which might 
confute his words, I thought him at the mo* 
ment so like Lord Westbury, that I could 
not avoid sighing. How touching a 
gaiety thai tinctured his manners 1 I con- 
gratulate myself now, that I have not a 
heart to bestow ; since, perhaps, his coun- 
try, religion, and rank, would not enable 
me to withhold mine fi-om the Count D^ 
Sommerive. No : love is the only pre- 
servative against love. 

Adieu 1 ' 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER LXX. 



TO MRS. FORRESTER, 



PARIS, ever Paris ! — ^Therc is no get- 
ting out of the odious place, 1 fear, when 
once you are! in it. I am unfortunate 
enough to want a proper advocate with 
Madsone De Sommerive. Her son is ob- 
viously cold in the cause : . it is, perhaps, 
the only instance in which his generosity 
would want solicitation. But as this may 
become; a pretence for often seeing me, 
he has made five vints at the conrent so 
precisely when I. happened to be there, 
as to leave me no doubt that he employs 
some one to give him intdligence of.my 
arrival. He then wastes more time in 
talking of my affairs than would serve to 
settle them ; and the most comical thing 
of all is, that I cannot resolve to be an- 
gry with him. 
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I undierstaniql from the Count, as wdil 
as from other people^ that the forbidding 
Lady Winchester is as proud as she ap« 
pears to l^e^ and it is very doubtful whether 
she will ever condescend to countenance 
a young person whom Lady KiHarney 
brought over ; even thou^ she were satis- 
fied of my virtue and merit. Alas! that to 
mere punctilio the great should thus sa* 
crifice the repose of those so humbled by 
fortune as to court their protection i 
Lady Diana SeXwyn is in the country, or 
I might perhaps interest her; and Ma<r 
dami^ De Sopmierive no less proud, for 
aught I can lea^n, than Lady Winches* 
ter, is determined to be certain of obtain- 

• 

ing the iGivour before she condescends to 
ask it. Suspense is therefore, you see, my 
portion, and patieijce my only support. 

In the jinterim w^ have new wrangles, 
I might almost say incessant wrangles, in 
this house. The impertinent Marquis 
has not been able to resist the temptatioii 
of attacking me: he yesterday gave me 
a billet, on some music-paper, pretending 



that it wms a new song, I saw Lady 
Killarney cast a jealous earnest eye on 
the scroll : and to quiet or end her ap^ 
prehensions, I at once gave it to hef 
unopened. Heavens! what ii tempest 
ensued ! Brissac was summoned with a 
hundred essence bottles, and all the ^er^ 
vants stood staring at me as a criminal. 
Lady Killarney cried out every moment, 
that she " could not support life : it wa^ 
ever her peculiar curse to warm in her 
bosom the serpent who stung it/* With 
this singularly obliging compliment she 
iietreated to her room, regardless of thd 
surmises these expressions must occasion; 
Her party sent to her, nay called, in vain • 
she was invisible — ill to an alarming de-» 
gree. The whole of that evening and the 
ne^tt day she spent in writing twenty lett 
ters to M. De Louvigny, and ' receiving 
as many in return. And how did all this 
/5nd ? — ^xVhy, by her being convinced that 
I was the only culpable person. To 
attract an insolent high-bom libertine 
against my will was, -no doubt, a crime 
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that could never be forgirefi ! ' I nftiri 
therefore, have free leave to I'etire whem 
ever either the brother or sister is here i 
and as I have for some time avoided ac- 
CQQiipanying her I^yg^p abroad, I have 
now only Miss Fermor to engage iny 
time/ However, to be out of such so*- 
ciety (after the intelligence of the Count) 
is a great consolation. 

I am not without my fears tlmt the 
eensoriouj set may learn something of 
those punctual visits which the Count 
makes at the convent during mine. It is 
true that the place, and his sister's pre^ 
sence, ought to secure one from slander. 
However, my rattle-brained namesake 
(the most probable spy) is luckily rarely 
there, being now again continually with 
Lady Killarney, I guess by this, that 
Miss Eliza Rivers has given up all hopes 
of the Marquis, and is willing to look out 
for a lover whom she will not be so liable 
to have wrested from her. 

Could I once bring the Count De 
Sommerive to wish to serve me, I cannot 
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but think that he has the power : his own 
recommendation to Lady Diana would cer« 
tainly be enough. That sweet creature 
is so universally commended^ that I caa* 
not but be prepossessed in her favour. She 
is the darling of both her parents, who 
know not what it is to deny her : yet her 
rational and benevolent requests only 
tend to make those whom she can assist, 
and herself, happy. Ah, what a contrast 
to that mutable, unhappy woman of qua* 
lity with whom I am now connected ! The 
eternal fretftdness of her temper, although 
every human good is at her conunand, 
proves indeed most plainly, that virtue 
and peace are inseparable. 

Adieu I 
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LETTER LXXI. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Paris. 

CERTAINLY this is a most extract* 
dinary family ! and my life here odd be* 
yond conception. Adventures, too, mul- 
tiply : and in the midst of them all I canr 
not but smile at thinking what a contest 
the poor Marquis Louvigny has had be* 
tween his insolent vanity, and the foolish 
inclination which he could not, or would 
not, conquer for the little insignificant 
now addressing you. What, to lose one 
moment of thosje so important in the 
world of gallantry on an insensible ? This^ 
if known, would greatly diminish his glory 
in the annals of intrigue : though, entrc 
nousy I can perceive that your fashion- 
mongers are all at intervals tired of their 
own celebrity ; and were it not that they 
becopie fpr 9. part of their time invisible^ 
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they could never support the toil of keep* 
ing up the ton. It is to husband well 
this invisibility that they, I suppose, ge- 
nerally look out for an insignificant like 
myself, for whom they have little retreats 
a league from Paris. 

I, as usual, was left at home the other 
day by Lady Killarney, and meant to 
spend it with Miss Fermor : the footman 
who attends me was not just then in the 
way, and I was waiting his return, when 1 
saw a fiacre drive into the court, from 
whence alighted a milliner laden with 
band-boxes. The servants conducted her 
mto the room where I was: a piece of 
ill-breeding which Lady Killarney has of 
late licensed, 1 was going out of it, when 
the woman gave me a billet. Supposing 
it to be some odd commission from tht 
odd mortal who now governs me, I opened 
it, and saw the signature of De Louvigny . 
It informed me that the Marquis had 
planned a party, only to relieve me and 
himself from the jealous eyes of Lady 
Killarney ; that he adored me more than 
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any thing in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath; and flattered himself, that I 
would allow him to plead his own cause 
at a little elegant villa fitted up for my 
approbatioj^, and where my pleasure might 
close the door for ever on Lady Killarney 
' and my whole sex. 

I can be mortified only by those whom 
I love. Tliis curious epistle, therefore, 
tocited n>erely my contempt : I threw itj^ 
open as it was, to the woman, and bade 
her tell the Marquis that I equally de- 
spised the invitation and the inviter ; who, 
I hoped, would in fiiture believe that there 
might be found one virtuous woman, even 
after she had seen him. As a hint for 
her own particular use, I added, that if 
this did not prove the last embassy of the 
kind which she ever engaged in, where I 
was concerned, she must expect to be con- 
ducted to the gate by half a dozen ill-bred 
English footmen, who would know how 
to revenge though they did not how to 
respect me, I finished with an ironical 
disdain : when^ lo ! a person hid in a ca-^ 
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lash, who had held the band-boices, 8tep«- 
ped forward, and by his voice I knew 
the Marquis, disguised as he was. He ral- 
hed me, with an intrepidity worthy of 
himself, on my ironical answer ^ now com-, 
plimented, now complained; Iaughed> 
cried, knelt, and persecuted me with such^ 
rapidity that I vainly sought to interrupt 
him. I never was more awkwardly si- 
tuated : it was not possible to make him, 
either serious or silent. , 

In vain I looked around for friend or^ 
protector. The insolent servants of Lady 
Killarney would, I had reason to fear, either 
second his representation of the affair, or 
by a malicious one of their own equally 
injure me. The milliner had vanished; 
and finding it impossible to gain a hear^ 
ing, I would have escaped too : but with| 
a grasp like that of a giant he detained 
me, till I would make some appointment. 
The disdain that flushed into my cheeks, 
and fired my heart, enabled me to raise 
my voice. But not choosipg to ent^r the 
li^ts with a female tongue, thpugh really 
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his own might vie with that of any w6«» 
man, the insolent wretch said, that '* lips 
like mine were formed for the language 
of love : gray hairs and wisdom might do 
very well together." He then attempted 
to kiss me ; and I turned eagerly round, as 
well to avoid him as to ring the bell, 
which I was very near. Hardly, however, 
was I more petrified than the Marquis, 
when both beheld Lady Killarney emerge 
from the cavity between the double doors 
of the 'drawing-room. Her complex- 
ion absolutely purple, and every fea- 
ture distorted with passion : not able, a$ 
it appeared, to utter one syllable, she 
threw herself into a chair. The Marquis 
was taking, what I find we very justljr 
term, a French leave, when she perceived 
and stopped him, with transports of rage 
and tearful reproaches for his treachery 
and ingratitude. Oh, my dear ! I blu;^ 
even though alone, while I own to you, that 
this infatuated woman forgot at once her 
respect for herself, me, and indeed her 
whole sex; for I could not but understand 
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theufc eke hM left her indolent lovev tto* 
thing more to hope. I thought I mual 
have sunk into the earth, so debased waa 
I in my own eyes by the knowledge, of 
this disgraceful secret: I seined as it 
were a partaker in the inexcusable frailty^ 
But foi" the Lady herself my contempt 
could scarcely be conceded; since, ^s J 
observed to you in a former letter, As 
could not plead in excuse, that he had 
deceived her. I had, alas! staid too 
long ; but I now attempted to withdraw 
in silence; however, that she would not 
allow me to do. I knew her injuatice 
so well, that I immediately concluded her 
rage was going to change its object : 
when, to my great surprise, she fell on my 
neck and shed a flood of tears, dealing 
that she had no fault tQ impute to me: 
but for that monster, she commanded hins 
to begone. Tears, lamentations, and 
bursts of paasixm, again half strangled her. 
He interfaced : again she hau^ily bade 
him begone, and nev^ more shock hef 
fnth \m presence. Tbe Mancjuis, now 
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0Xkgry in'hb turn, arose, an<l making het 
ft low bow, forgetful of hi9 woman's ap^ 
parel, looked ^o inconceivably droll, that I 
hardly could refrain from laughing 5 while 
he took leave of us both in these words : 

** The l^ist respect I could in gratitude 
pay you, I-ady Killarney, is that <rf listen** 
ing to complaints for which I nevej^ gav^ 
occasion ; and the greatest, is to ^ow an 
implicit regard to your last command. 
As, however, we have loved, I will in turn 
give you a hint« Learn to part with a 
good grace ^ take all the credit of ouf 
quarrel to yourself and be consoled a( 
soon as possible. Let me, too, fi>r the 
future, my dear Lady Killamey, recom^ 
mend to you a little les9 indulgence to 
ycmr lovers; and to the frost ^ece by 
your side a little more, if you wish t# 
ke6p^ a conquest, or she hopes to make 
one. And now, ladies, I have the honour 
to wish you both that happiness which I 
ii^iall never more expect from either." 

What thinks my Amielia of out Frenck 
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lover? Yet these vain^ self-sttfficieM 
wretches^ who seduce but to expose and 
insult tlieir victims, acquire celebrity by 
such conduct, and a power of choosing 
whom they shall next destroy. I cannot 
but own, that I was thoroughly rgoiced to 
find I was fairly rid of the insolent man : 
but, alas ! Lady Killarney thought not with 
me. Her hysteric fits gave way at times 
to new bursts of passion, rage, and de- 
spair: she was carried to bed, declaring 
herself in a raging fever; and having called 
in one physician who did not agree with 
her in opinion, she sent for another more 
complaisant. ' The whole college would 
vainly have tried to persuade her thsit she 
had more than a few hours tp live. A 
notary was summoned in haste, that she 
might make. her will, and show her grati- 
tude to me for the tender care I had t^en 
of her. Three days have now elapsed, and, 
maugre all her resolutions to .die, she 
finds she must survive ; and has no com- 
plaint but ill-humour. What a spoiled 
child must she have been in her infancy. 
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thus to become the tyrant of herself: for 
such a temper is a far greater torment to 
its possessor than to any other person. If 
I may look into her heart, even at this mo- 
ment, her pride suffers &r more than that; 
and yet Ifeel for her. Alas ! no wonder that 
our tears affect the men, when hers touch 
a woman ; and one b6rn to shed so many 
for herself. 

I have, however, in a very surprising 
manner, recovered my influence with her. 
Although veils, cells, beads, and confes- 
sions, occupy a share in her reveries, I 
think she is much improved by this mor- 
tification. Grief is, I fancy, of infinite 
use to people of distinction, by correcting 
their self-love, and_ levelling them awhile, 
even in their own opinion, with the rest 
of their species. 

During the time this violent woman 
kept her bed, I was never allowed to leave 
the side of it -, but now she is carried into 
her dressing-room, (and she really under- 
goes this ceremony with the languor of a 
sick wretch reduced to the last extremity) 

VOL. III. I 
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where i^e admits a few of her friends^ to 
amuse her poor spirits during her recovery. 
Madame St. Hermine has just been here ;- 
and, haying implored to see the£ur sufierar, 
has been admitted. A most passionate 
interview had we. Our Frendi friend, 
however, reprobates the conduct of h^ 
brother, whom she bewails as having been 
ruined by the boundless partiality of the 
women. I saw at once that she was de- 
te^ined to establish hersdf for the day, 
and woiild not feil to use every m^uis 
which address and adulation could isug- 
gest to reconcile Lady Killamey to the 
world, and, above all^ to her house and 
self. I could i^t submit to become a 
party in this farce, and therefore hastened 
to the convent, to learn from Madeiaioi'^ 
selle DeSommerive whether the Count had 
really exerted himself with his mother in 
Uny behalf ; but I found that young lady 
in a flood of tears, her brother having 
written to tell her that both himsdf and 
Vaudray had a peremptory order to join 
their regiment in Flanders. I saw that 
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she wastoo much occupied with her own af- 
fiurs to think of mine, and therefore could 
only entreat Miss Fermor to see the Count 
whenerer he came to tak^ leave of his sis* 
ter, and endeavour to learn whether he 
thought that I might hope for Lady Win- 
chester's protection or not. I got into the 
carriage, and was hardly out of the court 
of the Convent before I perceived the 
Count driving thither. He, too, observ- 
ed me ; and, alighting hastily, ran to the 
side of the coach, entreating to speak to 
me. I knew not what to do, and was in- 
clined to return to the convent ; but the 
servant had already opened the door, and 
stepping in he bade them drive wherever 
I had ordered them. The last interview I 
had had with him ought, perhaps, to have 
saved me from all apprehension ; but de- 
pendent young women are vulnerable so 
many ways that they are hardly ever at 
ease. The fatigue and mortification which 
the hasty order from court had caused 
the Count were very visible in his coun- 
tenance. He sunk into a long reverie ^ 

i2 
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and while his eyfes eagerly and Mrildly 
surveyed me over and over, he seemed 
hardly to recollect who was the object of 
his attention. I was even obliged to re- 
mind him, that I had allowed him to comd 
into the carriage only from finding that 
he particularly wished to speak to me* 

" Speak to you. Madam ! " cried he 
with a tender vivacity : " Ah ! can I see 
you, and remember that there is for me a 
greater pleasure on earth ? It is only when 
you speak that I am sensible of it." 

" I will trouble you with but one 
question. Monsieur : may I hope for the 
honour of Madame De Sommerive's inter- 
cession with the embassadress ? " 

** You shall never need it, lovely Miss 
Rivers. — I am a weak advocate when I 
plead against myself. Perhaps I shall be 
alike so when I plead for myself; yet must 
I dare the trial. I am called frotn Paris, 
you already know s nor have I more than 
a moment to ascertain my own fate, or. 
extenuate the offence which I committed 
against decorum in your person. — ^Have 
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the generosity at once to pardon me, and 
think that, whatever has been my sin, the 
leavingyou thus is a sufficient punishment." 
" Offence, do you say. Monsieur? 
The noble frankness of your late commu- 
nication at once excused that, and ren- 
dered me eternaUy your debtor. Nor 
can I allow you to leave me with a doubt 
of my esteem, gratitude, and regard. I 
shall soon be in England ; and that I can 
quit your country without disgrace is, 
perhaps, solely owing to you." 

" Ah, Madanr, neither I nor my 
' country can resign you thus. I hardly 
know how I shall reconcile you to a frank- 
ness on my part which your own ihgenu^ 
ous nature inspires,-— I will not attempt to 
deceive her whom I languish to obtain. 
Alas ! in marrying, I cannot hope to offer 
the dear creature who can give distinc- 
tion to my life, that rank which I ought 
to give my bride. The only male de- 
scendant of several noble families, each 
severally would have power to annul a 
marriage in which all did not concur. In 
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deigning to accept the hand whidi no^ 
trembling grasps yours. Miss Rivers, I 
ingenuously own that you could only 
hope to satisfy God and your own con- 
science I but there is a grandeur in your 
mind which sometimes persuades me that 
those are all you wish to satisfy. In England 
I will regularly marry you j but in France 
I m^y never be able to own you as my 
wife. To my heart I must refer you for 
the compensation. Ah, how will that de- 
light to supply to you the admiration of 
a capricious multitude ! If, then, I have 
not flattered myself in thinking that you 
have sometimes regarded my profound 
assiduity with pleasure, till doubt induced 
you to discountenance my attachment, 
you will allow me, should I survive the 
campaign, to wait on you in England.'' 

" There is something. Monsieur, so 
affecting, noble, and flattering in your 
candour, that I can only reward by re- 
turning it ; and thus, perhaps, I seek an ex- 
cuse to my own heart for telling you that 
another is in possession of it . I lament that 
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the strpng resemblance which I could not 
but perceive in you to the man in whom my 
fete is bo^nd up, should engage more of 
my attention than we usually bestow on 
a stranger. It was impossible to know 
you better without a partial respect for 
your merit. I will frankly add, that had 
I been at liberty to make a choice, the 
proposal which you have deigned thus to 
hint could have been declined only for your 
own sake. I think I owe you this acknow- 
ledgement, as a proof that I am as sensible 
of esteem as of a tenderer passion." 

" How much I am affected by your ge- 
nerous explanation, my eyes, you see. Ma- 
dam, will witness.'* Turning from me to 
hide the strong emotion, he repeated to 
himself — "How strange, how singular my 
destiny, to resemble in person him whom 
I was born to envy ! " 

" The resemblance extends much 
further. Count; you resemble him in 
mind, in manners, in rank — ^nay, even in 
the very partiality which you now avow." 

" I- could, then, have touched your 
heart ? Alas ! that such a thought should 
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ever become an affliction ! Yet am I pleased 
that with my idea any favourite reflexion 
should recur to your mind ! Ah, Madam, 
when the features of this happy lover shall, 
hereafter, bring mine before you, may you 
ever find the similitude as great in what 
you alone could term partiality! But 
you will, surely, make the confidence com- 
plete, and allow me to know the name ? " 
" Pardon me: I give not my heart 
by halves. The deserving possessor of 
it might justly impeach the delicacy of 
my conduct, did I impart, even to you, 
a situation too undecided for discussion. 
Our modes of thinking often differ from 
those of France. Love and firiendship 
can never be too much separated in the 
heart of an English woman, when one of 
the other sex is the object of the lat- 
ter. Nor can I reconcile it to myself to 
withdraw the smallest portion of either, 
from him who has so well' merited both. 
The knowledge of his name would be un- 
important to you : but of this be assured, 
that should I be fortunate enough ever to 
bear it, I will-tiot fail to address you ; and 
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thall^ with pride and pleasure, present to 
the chosen of my heart a mind and per- 
son so like his own ; and then will I claim 
the friendship which I dare not now ap- 
propriate." 

^* Remember, I look on that promise 
as inviolable," cried he, fixing his fine 
eyes on mine, and pressing my hands 
as though he were parting with them for 
ever. " No, most lovely of women, I 
never could endure altogether to lose 
you ! Yet you have found the way to re- 
concile me to a painful duty ; and I shall, 
to-morrow, readily obey that summons 
which yesterday appeared irksome aAd 
unnecessary.". 

The tender tone in which he spoke 
drew tears into my eyes. One fell upon 
the hand which grasped mine. He raised 
it with reverence to his lips, and smilingly 
said — '* This is to me holy water!" 

*^ You must leave me now. Count," 
said I, stopping the carriage. ^* Adieu !" 
I offered him ^ hand — ^^ I shall always 
wish \p hear of, though I must not see 
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to me. While I can grant my pray^s 
with justice to my country, they will fol- 
low Monsieur De Sommerive ! " 

" Tliink not. Madam, that I will 
ever lose the consolation of concluding 
that those prayers are in my favour. This 
sword shall never be drawn upon an En- 
glish heart, lest the malice of my fate 
should select that only one through which 
yours could be wounded." 

He sprang from the coach, and left 
me in such a confusion of spirits that I 
never missed my bracelet, which was that 
girlish keepsake of yours, with the initials 
of our names interwoven. Surely he 
must have taken it off, or I could not 
have lost it. Doubtless he imagined the 
hair my own. Pardon me if I do not re* 
claim it. I cannot resolve to write to 
any man but Lord Westbury, nor could 
I without a confidence in some domestic 
which would be wholly improper. 

Perhaps, too, my heart relents a 
little to my high-spirited generous lover. 
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The stolen treasure he will consider as a 
relique -, and indeed it may, for aught I 
know, be as genuine as any which our 
Lady of Loretto can boast. I could not 
trifle thus if I thought the feelings of the 
Count would be as lasting as they now 
are poignant; but the happy tempera- 
ment of the French, preserves them 
from gloomily and silently brooding over 
the sorrows which they as passionately 
complain of as the natives of our heavier 
atmosphere. Monsieur De Sonmierive 
will perhaps always recollect me with 
pleasure, but he will soon lose the sense 
of pain. Men, indeed, in general are not 
capable of the invariable constancy which 
marks the attachment of a virtuous wo- 
man. — O that Lord Westbury may con* 
vict me of error in this instance ! Why 
cannot I trust to his possession of the 
only merit which I have not proved in 
him ? Ah, if ever that moment should arrive 
when I can present him to the Count, how 
exquisite would be the pleasure ! 
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LETTER LXXII. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Paris, 

GRACIOUS Heaven ! what do I learn 
from yours of this morning,my dear ? — that 
not one letter of mine has reached you 
since I left the convent. — ^I chose an En- 
glish servant, whom I thought more trusty 
than the rest, always to carry them to the 

. post. Some mischievous daemon must 
have delighted to interrupt our corre- 
spondence, or rather, I might say, some 
mischievous female. Lady Killarney, I 
doubt not, at the desire of Louvigny, 
ordered my letters to be intercepted, and 
their contents have probably supplied 
amusement to her abandoned circle. I 
am glad, if so, that I never spared her or 

* her party. Vexed I must undoubtedly 
be; but^ as I cannot recollect naming 
Lord Westbury, I am the less uneasy. 1 
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shall, through Miss Fermor, send this to 
the post, and learn, if I can, whether any 
have been put in in the same hand-writing. 

Suspense is now at an end. Lady 
Winchester, whose pride I find was not 
exaggerated, has declined receiving mto 
her suite a person who has; lived un- 
der Lady Killarney*s protection. She 
may be right in this rigid punctilio ; but 
that does not render my fate the less hard. 
My friends at the convent absurdly post- 
poned telling me this necessary truth, till 
it could no longer be concealed. I must 
settle some way of coming home without 
delay ; for though I had Lady Killprney's 
promise to send a carriage and servants 
with me, I have no reliance on it. She 
is too strange. Would you think it — 
she has enveloped herself once more in 
her old set of intimates, and I am again 
forgotten. ' 

Miss Fermor, whose attachment every 
day increases, solicits me to stay till she 
takes the veil : but it will be some months 
before that happens : or else I reluctantly 



deny her any indulgence, to whom Hea- 
ven allows so few. She, however, is daily 
more satisfied with her choice. 

You will not wonder that I am eager 
to quit forever a spot where the shadow 
of reproach has been annexed to the name 
of 

Cecilia Rivehs. 

P. S. The Count and his cousin left 
Paris this morning. The Marquis re- 
mains : he is more master of his time. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 
TO MISS ELIZA RIVERS. 

YES, I agree to all the provisos you 
make; for I love you well enough to wish 
you whatever you wish yourself ; and just 
now the spirit of dear mischief entirely 
possesses me. Last night, late as it was 
when we parted, I made a discovery 
concerning your namesake ! I thought 
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that she must infallibly be a h3^ocrite ; 
for such reserve and such frankness surely 
never met in one woman. Ah, no ! our 
sex rarely know how to keep any secrets 
but their own; and what freemason 
can in that instance exceed them } It is 
to love, and to the man whom any one 
might love, that this strange, sentimental, 
interesting creature owes all the grace of 
mien which I think her only charm. — 
From whom of my lovers has she learned 
this, do you think i It is impossible you 
should guess at a discovery which has 
amazed me. 

I returned home in the same gay hu* 
mour in which I left you ; and, knowing 
Cecilia was not apt to retire early, ran into 
the ante-room that separates our apart- 
ments, where she usually sups. The fire 
was, however, decaying ; her book turned 
down on the table, and her chamber-door 
locked. I was quietly retreating to my 
own, when a narrow black riband caught 
in my watch chain ; and from under the 
last volume of Clarissa (which had been 
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the mournftd midnight study of Mad€y 
moiselle) I drew a miniature picture, 
which I curioui?ly examined. But I rubbed 
my eyes, and Examined it again — ay, and 
again ; nor even then could persuade my- 
self ttet it was the picture of Lord West- 
bury: — nay, that very individual one 
for which he had sat at my instance, and. 
which I sent him back when we quarrelled^ 
However, I was soon convinced that it 
was no other : of course that she could have 
it only frx)m himself. I yvas not able to rest , 
' for puzzling how she and he could get on 
such terms, since it is plain that she is 
not to be bought » I carried off the prize, 
however, and resolved to judge how she 
valued it, by watching her in the morn- 
ing. Earlier than usual she came into 
my room, and> casting an anxious, inqui- 
sitive eye around, said not a syllable. 
Had she asked for her treasure with either 
the freedom of innocence, or the consci- 
ousness of guilt, that would have been 
natural and intelligible. At length, with 
a constrained smile, she inquired if I was 



Ddt in the wake-room late I^st night. I 
acknow'ledged it. ^^ Your Ladyship took 
thence that picture^'' glancing her timid 
eye on it, for I scorned to put it out of 
iiigfat. '^ I certainly fi^ind a picture 
there." — " I am glad it is so safe,*' added 
ihe with a tremulous confusion* '^ lihad 
jui^ received it from a friend in &igland; 
who thought that I might have it set here 
at much less expense than in London, and 
I was afraid I had been unlucky enough 
to lose it."-i— " You dress your* story very 
well, my dear, but you can never hope that 
I shall credit you. It had been taken from 
your bosom. Do youhotiottr an unknown 
gentleman with a place so near your 
heart ? However, as the picture is nothing 
to yoU, I will get it copied, for it is the 
best likeness I have seen of a man whom 
I once loved. "-^^^ Your Ladyship seems 
strangely disposed to raillery this morn- 
ing ; nor do I understand how I am to 
interpret your speech. If you are serious, 
you must know the delicacy of a trust too 
We)l to expect that I should violate it,"— ^ 
VOL. m. K 
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^ That this picture mig^t bt confided to 
you in trust I easily believe ', but what. 
Miss Rivers, did you confide in return ? 
Lord Westbury, to my knowledge, sets 
too high a value on himself to be sati^^ed 
with a trifling pledge/' 

See the torments of dismnulation, and 
what this fool calls virtue* She felt the 
transitions of an ague with apprehension, 
while her complexion took every hue be- 
fore it recovered its own. At last, how- 
ever,* she recollected hersdf j and true 
still to the affected decorum of her cha- 
racter — " Give me leave," said she. 
coldly enough, " to inform your Lady* 
ship that raillery is the most contemptiUe 
branch of a contemptible quality. The 
wit which only enables us to dispease with 
good nature and good breeding, a rational 
mind would not wish to possess. > If this 
is Lord Westbury 's picture, she who owns 
may possess it without shame — you can- 
not detain it without injustice." — '^ That 
it is the picture of the peer in questi(m," 
returned I, « may be proved by one 
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word — I' mean, that it was my owta, as 
long as I would condescend to keep it, 
and drawn under my direction." What 
this eclaircissement unfolded to Miss 
Cecilia I cannot guess; but, even while 
her confusion increased, her saucy eyes 
glanced over me with a penetrating haugh- 
tiness which I can neither forget nor for- 
give ; and she seemed to retreat into her- 
self for a subject of admiration. 

Some moments elapsed in this extra- 
ordinary silence ; when rising, with a cold 
superiority of air which words cannot 
describe — ^^ It is not for me to inquire 
how your Ladyship ever (and on that 
word she laid a marked emphasis) be- 
came interested in this little portrait : it 
is suj£cient that I received it from another 
person, consequently have a right which no 
way refers to the prior one you speak of." 
—Away she went, in all her dignity, 
to wail in secret a loss which she shall 
not easily make good ; though I recollect 
noAV that she added — ^^ You owe it to your 
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<mn honowr, safely to restore what acci« 
dent alone put into your hands/' 

Had the conceited prude been honest 
enough' to have said-^'^ It is the picture 
6f the man whom I love^ and I obtained it 
at too high a price to part with it easily/* 
I should have laughed, and given it back 
m a moment. Yet I am bursting with 
curiosity to know how this happened. 
With her, then, he consoled himself, after 
driving me into marrying the man I de- 
tested. I could murder him for giving 
her this picture, and her for having it ! 

I alw^iys thought what her parade of 
virtue would come to :— a mighty merit, 
truly, to resist the man she did not love, 
when secure of him whom she didf — 
though, entre nous, that is, on a fair cal* 
culation, all the merit any of her sex can 
boast. How can one but laugh to hear 
fools make histories of the inviolable cha* 
stity of their nymphs ! 

O that I could buy her secret and 
Lord Westbury's ! I have ordered Bris* 
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sac to provide keys^ that we may examine 
her writing-desk. — ^Is there no getting it 
oat of that Ejiglii^ novice whom she is so 
fond of? — Girls never sigh and weep to- 
gether without oppressed hearts. — ^Try 
to decypher the mystery, if you love me, 
that I may devise some way to part and 
fret them both. I would send her to Ire- 
land, and marry her to a footman, were a 
.more refined plot to fail. 

These inexplicable mysteries torment 
and worry me to death 3 and there are, 
unluckily, a few people in the world whom 
mopey cannot manage. Were it other- 
wise, mine should fly ; for I scorn to be a 
miser in any thing, and now, thanks to 
what I have learned in this country, dare 
do whatever I wish. 

Happy, happy France ! here appear- 
ances supply the place of realities ! Here 
we come, to forget all the lessons of mam- 
ma and the vicar ! Here we may always 
despise the censure against which we can 
shut the door ! Here we may love with- 
out limitation, and forget without dis- 
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grace; indulging every sense under the 
veil of refinemeint, and that way preserv- 
ing a respect for each other which the 
vulgar deny us ! 

I me^n to spend almost the whole of 
my days where first my mind was enfran- 
chised fi^om prejudice. 

In England we are taught to dread 
love as the destruction of all happiness, 
yet to consider constancy as a merit. 
How exquisitely is this system reversed 
in France ! where marriage becomes as 
much a convenience to the female sex, as 
with us it is to the male. Ah, how could 
I take so complete a surfeit of that ho- 
noiu'able state as not to be able to en- 
dure the word, even when it is mentioned 
by the softest butterfly-beau who buzzes 
round my toilet ! 

Adieu, dear Eliza ! — Beg, buy, steal 
the secret; for I shall never rest till I 

know it. ^We meet, as usual, in the 

evening. 
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LETTER LXXIV: 



TO LADY KILLARNEY. 



AH ! what will you say when I tell you 
that this curious secret, without begging, 
buying, or stealing, has obligingly dis- 
closed itself? The vary extraordinary 
epistle I send you, was brought (through 
the indiscriminate address) to me: nor 
did I guess that I had not a right to it, 
till I had perused the contents. It was 
then very obvious that your Miss Rivers 
was the person for whom it was meant ; 
though I was fixed that it should reach 
your hands, ere her fair ones opened it. 
I therefore sent word that Miss Rivers 
was ill, and the messenger must return 
again in an hour for . an answer. He is 
gone ; and now we will call the daemons 
from the "vasty deep," before the haugh- 
ty, prudish Cecilia shall carry such a point 
in life as this. I expect you with impqr 
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tience. Two heads are better than.one 
at a plot ; and mine, they tell me, equal 
to most of my sex. Adieu ! 

Eliza Rivers. 



TO MISS TtlVERS. 

# 

C Enclosed in the preceding one. J 

y Thire are moments, my Ceciltt^ 
when a lover should be his own nies* 
senger; and did I not dread agitating 
your spirits, or wounding your delicacy, 
I would not trust to another the comiibur 
nication which I thus commit to paper. 
O my lovie, my life ! is the hour at ladt 
come when I can superadd to titles so dear 
the one which I bear ? You probably al- 
ready know that I have at length obtained 
the right of fklling at your feet, and offer* 
ing all of myself not wholly your own, ia 
my hand. Oh, repeat to me, loveliest, 
most beloved of women, that it is still 
dear to you ! Overwhelm me with your 
soft participation in my soul's fond wishes ! 
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Yes, I diall at last, perhaps, be allowed tp 
read all my raptures reflected in those 
tsharmin^ eyes ! 

CHi ! tell me that you are above saci> 
ficing happuiess to form, and allow that 
I have mourned enough in our long sepa- 
ration ! I am no longer the imploring, 
humble lover, I now shall venture to 
assert the authority which you once gave 
me over yom* heart, to quell those refined 
scruples which, by mere habit, I thus an- 
ticipate. 

** Mrs. Forrester has advised with me, 
and I think that even you will approve 
our plan, which I dared not venture to 
communicate. Allow me in person to 
present to you her letter. 

^ I have been in Paris only while I 
wrote this, and impatiently await your 
answer. 

*^ Mrs. Forrester waved informing me 
what lady ypu are with : am I known to 
her ? May I come to you at the convent ? 
—or will you you fix on a place where 
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we shaU both be less liable to otxserva- 
tion ? 

" By your eagerness to reply I shall 
form a judgement of yom* tenderness 3 and 
remember that a common welcome will 
nd longer content your 

*^ Devoted 

** Westbury.** 
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LETTER LXXV. 
TO MISS ELIZA WVERS. 

WHY, this is beyond the utmost hope 
of an angry woman! — Lady Westbury 
dead ! Ah, had she died two years mnce, 
how many pangs had I been spared ! — 
But that he should mean to marry this 
nameless, heartless, cold, insipid creatoire ! 
Oh, how I hate the meanness of his spirit ! 
1— And this immaculate Cecilia, too, where 
got she courage to lift her insolent, pre- 
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suming eyes to him ?— to him so distla- 
gaished both by nature and fortune ! — ^to 
rival me a second time— *and honourably 
too ! 

I thought till this moment that I ab* 
solutely hated the tyrant who once so 
tormented me ; but all at once^ insulted 
tenderness, impaired honour, a spark of 
pride, and a boundless resentment, bid 
me recall him to the ties which once 
bound our hearts ; and I shall add to the 
pleasure of keeping her in her own, low, 
dependent sphere, that of establishing 
myself in those rights which his lady's 
death leaves him master of. 

I write this in bed, where your note 
found me. If his messenger comes before 
I do, have the enclosed ready copied, in 
your own hand: mine he, alas! knows 
too well ! Be strictly guarded that the 
sound of my name never reaches his ear. 
On that the event will depend. Ah ! 
here comes his love, his life ! The odious 
creatui;e,methinks, looks inore insupporta- 
bly censorious and dignified than usual ! — 
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Yes, L^rd Westburf 's '' dear Cecilia ! his 
loveliest of women ! " I shall certainly 
find a way to abate something of your 
loveliness^i and spoil the impertinent 
tranquillity of your features before we 
part. 

Have I not well imitated her fine, lan- 
guid, water-gruel style ? Mrs. Forres- 
ter's ingenious plan we shall want to pro- 
ceed by : of course her letter must be got 
ere another step can be taken. 



TO LORD WESTBURY. 
(Rrferred to in the above,) 

** I CAN guess your surprise and con- 
.eem, my dear Lord, at finding that I am 
obliged to employ the hand of ^a firiend 
to answer your tender epistle ; but, alas ! 
J am not yet able to tell you in my own 
how sensible I am of your generous im- 
patience. Do not, however, alarm your- 
self: though I am still confined to my 
bed, all danger is now over. I hope J 
shall soon be able to see you. 
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** The friend who writes this is in- 
formed of our engagement ; nor have I a 
secret with her. To my Eliza you may 
safely disclose any thing you wish me to 
know. I shall thus be spared the fatigue 
of writing, and will communicate my 
sentiments the same way. 

" Not being at present with any lady^ 
I can have no objection to your visit- 
ing here. If you ask for me, I shall 
send my Eliza, (the young lady I men- 
tioned,) to whose kindness we must be 
indebted till I dare venture into the par- 
lour. 

** Adieu, my dear Lord ! how grieved 
I am thus to disappoint you ! Send or 
bring my beloved Mrs. Forrester's letter 
as soon as possible to 

« Your 

** Cecilia,"* 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

TO MISS RIVERS. 
(By favour of Lord' Westbury.J 

JOY to my .darling friend, my own 
Cecilia ! — *A joy great as her merit, and 
lasting as her patience! May I thus 
have the transport of first sdluting her as 
the Countess of Westbury ! Ah, no, my 
salutation must give place (as it indeed 
ought) to the ardent one of him who is at 
length permitted to complete his own 
wishes in those of his adored Cecilia. 
The day which crowned mine hardly gave 
me more delight than that I now look 
foi*ward to. 

An overflow of spirits, which I dare 
not account for, confuses my words^ per- 
plexes my actions, distracts my looks, and 
almost brings on me the charge of idio- 
tism. My dear Charles, in the generous 
sensibility of his soul, half reproves me, as 
insulting the lovely dust hardly yet cold 
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in the grave. Alas ! my dear, how sud- 
denly has the beautiful Henrietta been 
called to that awful account for which 
she was little prepared ! As she cannot, 
with propriety, become a theme between 
you and her Lord, I will tell you all I 
know of the late melancholy event. 

Lord Westbury was with us (I mean 
to say at Arlington) when, from over- 
heating herself at a crowded assembly, his 
lady was taken ill. Not apprehending 
^any danger, she took little care of her- 
self It appeared that she. was breeding 
the measles, which, checked by cold, 'be- • 
came at once mortal. What must have 
been her agony when that sentence was 
pronounced ! All her follies rose magni- 
fied to her view, and a phrensy succeeded, 
which left her but with life. 

An express was dispatched to fetch my 
Lord, for whom she continually called; 
but before he could arrive she expired. 
The news met him on the road, and he 
hastened back again to Arlington, whi- 
ther he ordered the body to be brought. 
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She wu laid in state at that seat; and 

Mr. Forrester, at my Lord's desire^ drew 

up a discourse whidi was calculated to im* 

press her early death upon the moltitude 

here ; t6 whom it seemed only yesterday 

sitice die fluttered away to that gayovorld 

where. her heart has been mided, and her 

days were shortened. It was a most toucb-^ 

ing scene — ^not a creature of the many 

crowding to weep oyer her coffin, who did 

not remember her the grace and glory of 

the village, and the pride of the good Dn 

Indie's heart. I waited upon the young 

ladies a few days afterwards. Dear little 

girls, so soon to put on sables ! A mo* 

ther's tears flowed fast at this recollection. 

The sweet children wept, too, but it was 

. only because they were told to be sorry; 

for they lived, so little with their mother 

that they could not feel their loss. Henri- 

"etta's bright eyes soon sparkled through 

tears. Louisa has a sweet serious air 

naturally. 

Lord Westbury was walking in the 
garden, and seeing me at tlie window ui- 
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vited me to join him. Neither of us ko^ 
how to begin a discourse so interesting to 
ho&. Embarrassment visibly s»t on his 
fine features : at length he mentioned 
'Witk a becoming regard the lovely crea- 
ture (for, as he observed, he hardly knew 
how to caH her his wife) whom he had 
lost. He frankly declared that, for her 
own sake alone, could he regret her death , 
nor did he think that any reflexion on his 
sensibility, «ince for herself alone had she 
long lived. The subject, I may say, chang- 
ed we knew not; how, and happier thoughts 
t0(4c' place in both. Ah, how delightful 
is ijfc to tiBrn your eyes to the object of 
your heart, with a conscionsness of de* 
serving it ! Not doubting your generous 
Uttadmient> he implored my mediation to 
overrule those scruples which he fears 
you may urge, and thus retard the felicity 
for which both have so long waited ; sure, 
he says, of success if I will plead his cause. 
— ^Was he not sure enough, Cecilia, witli* 
out my aid ? I know not what effect his 
eloquence may have on you, but he has 
Vol. hi. l 
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"clearly convinced me that mortifying the 
living is an idle compliment to the dead : 
nor is the situation of a man at all. simi- 
lar to that of a woman when widowed. - 
In short, I have ventured to suppose 
that you will not long delay your mutual 
happiness. Eager to get this letter, that 
he might fly to deliver it, my Lord left it 
to me to explain the whole arrangement 
to Mr. Forrester, when he was gone. 
My Charles is all surprise, pleasure, and 
congratulation ; though, by the bye, he 
has long seen my Lord's partiality, from 
your becoming so constantly the theme 
of his conversation and mine. He at- 
tends your commands, and will think it 
the happiest office he can ever execute to 
unite your hands. It remains with you 
to tell me where we may all meet. My 
Charles will prepare the ceremonials, and 
I the gratulations. He even meditates 
leaving me behind him. My Lord thought 
it probable that you would rather choose 
to travel, for a few months, through the 
south of France and Switzerland. It i? 
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his intention to drop his title till you as- 
inxme it ; and we three shall make^ me* 
thinks^ the sweetest little party that ever 
wandered over those beautifiil solitary 
scenes. — ^For heaven's sake, make not the 
smallest objection to a plan on which I 
have set my heart ! Is there not some- 
thing sweetly romantic in our quiet ram- 
ble ?- My husband is, I assure you, half 
jealous at finding me so ready to elope the 
very first moment that a handsome fellow 
invites me. In pity to my impatience 
relax your forms, my dear Cecilia ! — ^Who 
but yourself could make me thus eager to 
run away from my own dear, little, happy 
home ? 

Scold, fret, lay all the blame on me, — 
but comply. There are occasions when 
authority and compulsion become mighty 
useful, and I wish I was but your aunt, 
that I might overrule you. I would, you 
see, all the while save your delicacy j but, 
between ourselves, my dear, I think you 
Qu^t to be glad that I take the care of it 
off your hands. 

l2 
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Now if^ instead of falling in with thi^ 
pretty^ engaging, and I think irresistible 
plan, you should really be displeased, and 
tell me that you disob^ me, dread the 
effects of my wrath, since you witt-expose 
me to that of Lord Westbury, who is 
clearly convinced that I can persuade you 
if I will. 

" Peace to all this rhodomontade,** 
says my anxious Cecilia ; and so say I^ 
too : but joy, you know, always made a 
fool of me ; and as most liquors ferment 
before they come to perfection, my soul 
must e'en bubble off its froth and dross, ere 
I can utter one rational idea. 

It is now, my dearest, that I shall see 
you in your own sphere ; for nature 
sometimes makes distinctions, and, giv- 
ing a clumsy nlilk-maid a ducal coronet^ 
will bid her who is fit for a duchess lead the 
dance at a country wake. It is now that 
your benevolent soul may fully enjoy ity 
fevourite pleasure — that of making those^ 
around you happy. The generous man 
whofu'st asks this blessing of you, wilt 
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delight to second all your liberal heart 
$hall dictate. 

" Shine forth, rich soul ! to grandeur be 
What that can never prove to thee, — 
An ornament/' 

I know not whether I did right in con- 
cealing from my Lord the title of the lady 
with whom you went abroad. I fancied^ 
from all I had understood of her conduct^ 
that you would wish her unnamed ; and 
therefore simply directed him to the con- 
vent. 

I am impatient beyond expression 
for your determination; and pack and 
unpack all my little wardrobe twenty 
times a-day, merely to avoid idleness. 

I am delighted to think that fortune 
should thus have contrived to make these 
sweet children more than amends for the 
mother whom she has taken from them. 

Shall I bring you any bridal habili- 
ments? since to buy and prepare such 
might excite a suspicion which^ your 
decorum will lead you to avoid. 
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Employ me, my sweet Cecilia, I en* 
treat ; for I positively must huay mysd^ ' 
if I only set about copying my good man's 
ample set of sermons, He joins in ardent 
wishes for your happiness, and th^ of 
Lord Westbuiy, with 

Your own 

A. Forrester, 
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LETTER LXXVII, 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Pans. 

IT is a great reUef to my spirits to 
have, by means of the servant at the con- 
vent, recovered a number of my letters 
from the post-office. When we came to 
the hotel, I sent them by iliat English 
footman whpfn I thought the most civiT; 
but either from ignorance or selfishness 
he omitted attending to the customs here : 
of course my packets were not forwarded. 
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Oxe would tMnk it almost impossible that 
so many trifles should concur to luurass aa 
individual, as have Mien to my lot since 
into this great metropolis I came. 

I can only now bring all the packets for. 
your perusal. A justifiable disgust, anci 
disgracefiil discovery, render me very im- 
patient to Kjuit this odious house, and the 
wretched woman for whom I have neither 
love, respect, nor pity. I have run too 
great a hazard already respecting repu- 
tation, from not being able to prevail on 
my too flexible nature to urge her to send 
me home according to agreement. The 
decorum and quietness of my conduct 
have long been a tacit reproach and a se- 
cret constraint to her ; yet has she been 
too much airaid of those censures which I 
should have disdained to circulate, to ven- 
ture on my disosiission. 

One day stole away after another, 
while I was waituig to gain Lady Win- 
chester's protection. Of that no hope is 
left:; nor is her departure yet fixed ;—^ 
mine can no longer be delayed. Surely 
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I must hare grcrwn weak akid 
by living so much alone, sincQ crasmig 
the chamiel appears to me an effort ; espci 
cially as it will restore to me xay Amelia^ 
and my native country. It is only by 
quitting it that we can know hcfw we value 
locality of sitiKttion, Occupjed by our 
feelings while embosomed among our 
friends, all external objects appev trivial 
and uninteresting; but once r(e»ipve4 
far from those dear to you, every scei^Q 
of home preserves a superiority in youf 
inindy every national face has a chami 
for your eyes. 

Oh, my dear ! you will not wonder 
that I almost supplicate for wings to fly 
to you, whe£L you know the hlf^nds intq 
which i am fallen. Could one have sup^ 
posed that the utmost malevolence of fbiT: 
tune would have bade me owe protec- 
tion to a mistress of Lohi Westbury ? — ^a 
contemned, cast-off mistress, too I You 
recollect how I first fomid his picture — ^in 
the letter of an angry wonutn, whose hi»* 
tpry Mrs* Ellison would readily have toW 
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me, had the teSnaoeoi of nj^ owo oa- 
ture allowed nae to hear it. By an oter^ 
ei^^ f(fiik my paxt^ L^i^y KiU^raey got 
da^ miiusiKktire^ and with joaatchless coib* 
^uieace called it her own. A thousand 
4i^K88ful racoUections wer/e blended 
MTith the anger which this conriction fm^ 
piled, HQwerer^ she did not. think pro^ 
per to maintain a right ^vhich edbe feared 
not to assert, and I recovered the pio« 
ture. I tremble both with fear and plea* 
€ttre in thinking that I now sMB so soon 
we the original -, for since I have ceaised 
to hear from Lord Westbury my life has 
passed in do^bt, irresohition^ and mii^ry. 
I cannot do better than choose this mo- 
ment of revived courage to go to Lady 
ICillarni^^ and propose my journey home. 

What a $trahg^, incOiic^ivable w<»na» 
^m I with ! hi whcH» instability is as pro* 
jiuctive pf vice as : the Jove of it. Every 
other day she spends m concerting a new 
plan oi pleasiA*e ; and fhe intervening one 

• 

|n firetting bier ?ome odd disa))poin4:- 
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ment. I have long owed it to myself to, 
quit her. 

This morning I foutid it 90 difficult to 
get to her apartment, that I really began 
to conclude myself a prisoner in my own. 
^e came at length into a room between 
our chambers, to give me an audience; 
and, by the studied elegance of. her um 
dressi convinced me that ishe expected a 
lover, and one whom I should not be al* 
lowed to see. Not even wishing to guess 
at what I mig^t perhaps blush to under* 
stand, I declared, in as few and as civil 
words as I could, my intention of going 
back to England. She cast on me ^a quick 
glanqe of delight and surprise, which I 
cannot account for; , then, recollecting her*- 
self, yawned, and, adjusting her handker- 
chief, said that » " she was sorry I had 
taken it into my head to be discontented, 
but that she bad.no iobea. of eitlier solicit- 
ing Of constraining me : .therefore, in per- 
formance, of her promise, her chaise and 
servants should ^ with n^e toCalais when- 
ever I, diose." I was glad to find this so 
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easily settled, and named the day after 
to-morrow. 

My spirits are all afloat at having ar- 
ranged a disagreeable embarrassment ; and 
although I cannot part, possibly for ever, 
with the interesting Amelia Fermor with- 
out d^p regret, even that gives way to the 
sweet emotion whiclv arises in my heart at 
the thoughts of so soon seeing those most 
dear to me. Ab, how should we kiiow 
the delight peculiar to a re-union, did not 
fortune sometimes separate us ! 

I have a great deal to do in this short 
interval, 'and must give every moment 
that I can spare to my interesting novice. 
Adieu ! — ^When once again I set my foot 
on English ground, no more travelling, 
shall I say for 

Your 

Cecilia Rivers. 
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tETTER LXXVUI. 
TO LADY KILLARNEY. 

4 

NOTWITHSTANDING all yow tu^ 
toring, you cannot iifiagine what a frigtit 
I was in when this formidable Lord really 
came — ^howev^r, as it appeared^ with imry 
little reason 9 for he did not seem even lop 
a moment to suspect any artifice* 

Upon my word, you had an opinicm of 
my insensibility or his, thus t4i^ leave me 
and this charming £ngiiiE^m»i t(^[ether ! % 
never saw a man of my own country. half so 
engaging. He has sudi life, such rapidity 
in his ideas ; such an animation of counte- 
nance and air; such an unstudied, un- 
varying politeness, that I am almost afraid 
to think of him, lest I should think of no 
one else. 

It was near two when he arrived ; and 
I greeted him with a face as demure as 
Miss Cecilia's own. It was my place, when 
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it^e had bo^ed and courtesied suffidentljrj 
to speak ; and I assured him that I was a - 
partaker in his chagrin for our sweet Ce- 
cilia's confinawent, but that I hoped the 
necessity I was under of thus introducing 
myself, would rather prejudice him in my 
fovour than against me. He rejdied, with, 
a tender sigh, " that the interest I* took 
in Miss Rivers's indisposition could not 
but awaken his gratitude as well as re- 
gard. Thus prepared," he added, " to 
esteem each other, by both being dear to 
the most charming of women, we miglit 
at once pass ovev those empty forms by 
which cold hearts and narrow minds alone 
could be circumscribed." Out then he 
came with such a volley of inquiries, that, 
h«wi he not spared me the trouble of an- 
swering half of them by forgetting their 
purport, I certainly should have been ex^ 
j^sed fo detection. However, by only 
peaking when I could not avoid ij;, and 
Asking him such questions as partly guided 
Hie in answering, I came off unsuspected. 
I was on the watch : and as he was not, 1 
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must have observed had he been sftniek 
with any thing I said. 

Lord Westbury seemed much mcir* 
tiiied at the cool message I delivered ia 
the name of his fair one; but^ after a 
momentary reverie, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and consoled himself with the idea 
that sickness always chills the heart and 
hurts the temper. *^ Dear creature ! " 
sighed he to himself, " how should she 
judge of an ardour like mine ? You have 
learnt. Madam, she tells me, our story 
from herself; of course, know that this 
world can give no recompense to a merit 
so exemplary as my Cecilia's ? '* " Ob, 
never ! " cried I, with a sigh like his own, 
and a wise shake of my empty head, at an 
address which I hardly comprehended and 
could never believe. " I am vain enough,** 
resumed he, " to think that all the happi« 
ness this world can bestow, my beloved 
may share with me. How then must I 
be afflicted at an indisposition which not 
only deprives me of her company, but 
absolutely shuts her up from society ! Lei 
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me implore you to watch tenderly over 
her, while I seek for a little country retreat 
to which she may be speedily removed. 
You will perhaps. Miss Eliza^ have the 
goodness to accompany her. Mrs, For- 
rester will soon join you ; and, among us, 
I would fain believe she may yet recover 
that health, which her too great sensibility 
and a train of grievous events have con- 
tributed to impair." 

I now, as we agreed, hinted my ap- 
prehension that the bigotry of the cloister 
had seized on her weakened mind: but 
this he made light of, as proceeding merely 
from disappointment and sickness. Per- 
haps he thought a nunnery a ridiculous 
idea when compared with his society; 
and indeed I am, if so, wholly of his 
mind. What would the hooded sisters 
have said, had they heard all the anathe- 
mas he thundered out against the gates 
that so despotically enclosed hi§ sick love, 
and shut him out ? Then with what gra- 
vity, too, he entreated my pardon ! add- 
ing, with a soft smile, that if I had ever 
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koavm the pusmm irhich I waa ealimlated 
to hn^ire, l conld not bl»XM Im fret6i}ne9s» 
1 m politely answered, that a full know** 
ledge of the passion was not necessary to 
dybipo3e every one to sympathize in any 
wiTering of his. Hie thoughtless moHal 
was so wholly occupied in ^ricating 
fifty fond messages, wliich be sooa after 
repeated, that my coikipliment was lost 
upon him. However^ I did not forget 
to .ask for our friend Forrester's letter j 
though I do not perceive any use we csui 
make of it. A tedious fool ! wliat a his^ 
tory does die make of particulars we 
do not want to know, while sd^ writes no- 
thing at all of what we jpGally desire to 
find out ! 

What a lucky wretch is this to »en* 
thral, and honourably too, a man like 
Lord Westbury ! How many arts must 
she have played off, to excite not only 
such a loVe, but a veneratiou beyond ex-» 
pression! How or where they could 
meet, to get at once on such familiar and 
such honourable terms, I cannot possibly 
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conjecturef. Dence take Goody Forrester 
for being so loquacious and so uninform^ 
ing ! Let me see you as we agreed^ for I 
hare a rich thought to impart. We must 
be very cautious; for Lord Westbury has 
eyes so penetrating, that I think, every 
time he opens his mouth, something which 
I cannot answer will certainly issue from 
it> and then I shall be detecteki; 

How provoking i? it to know only 
^ne woman in the world capable of keep- 
ing a secret^ and to have her so completely 
in the way of our projects ! 

Adieu! 
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LETTER LXXDL 
TO MISS ELIZA RIVEHS. 

HOW many people 8(>read their nets 
every day, and never catch a bird ! while 
hardly have we opened ours before the silfy* 
one in question darts her head into the 
midst of it. This very morning did I 

VOL. in. M 



^^aspaik of sesMling df Mia» without dh<yr« 
jug a 4efiigii,-^wheii^ lo ! twa hours after*- 
ivwds she comes to entreat that I wilt 
let her go !. xkht once dreams that ;she it 
leaving the lover whom ^le seds»i foehiodi 
iier; I could, now kiss her for aiding my 
views^ and now spurn her for diurkig to iis 
terfere with tfaesn. 

This project of going hoaue is, howevei!^ 
m kickjroiie (or herself; smte I am not of 
« tenoifier to give up a favourite point t0 
X)Kie 80 .eaticeiy in my power. I woul4 
have h^ her kidnapped to Indand ; iodked 
lip ia/a loft there; married to my foot- 
man: in short, I would have done any 
fhhrg with her, rather than have allowed 
her to become the wife of Lord Westbury . 
Insolent, handsome villain ! no sooner did 
I see him, tba^ I £xund his power over 
my heart had only been suspended, not 
: mmihililtedL I m^ himtm.a.ti^f the 
4ay before yesterday^, and I reaUy think 
\he m/^nt to pretend that he did not kno^ 
tne ; till a wellraeted surpri^ on my part^ 
.and the sovnd of his own name, oUi^ped 
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jiim to use Im recollection, But what a 
frozen polit^iess did he treat me with ! 
irrhat a" profound complaisance ! — ^Yet will 
I govern that haughty heart of his, or 
break it* I affected not to know that his 
Jady mrBs dead ; nor was I obliged to in- 
quire after heiv— our deep court-mourning 
was such, that his had no particularity.. 
As he conducted me to my carriage, I 
hinted that I should expect a visit, and 
might, without flattering him, own that I 
was glad to see him, since in a foreign 
country even a national face had an at- 
traction for our eyes. - He answered me 
with so chilling and absent an air, that 
I had great difficulty to keep down my 
proud spirit : and nothing but the know- 
ing that I had in his as proud a one to 
deal with, enabled me to do so. 

If I understood Lord Westbury aright, 
he resides at th^ ambassador's. I believe 
that they are cousins twenty times re- 
moved : but I dare 6ay the old Countess 
has it in view to strengthen the connex- 
ion by marrying him to the glowing icicle 

M 2 
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her daughter* I never caw forgive thai 
odious family the impertinence of slight- 
ing a woman of rank and fortune^ equal 
at least to their own. 

You may be certain, that after this 
I was in a charming humour to listen 
to Lord Westbur/s '' love/' his ** life," 
who now persecuted me for an oppoi> 
tunity to. open her whole mind to me. 
When yott hear all that passed between 
us, you will admire at the propriety of 
the expressiouv 

With some hesitating insolent hints 
of reasons which she dared not enter into. 
Miss Cecilia owned that it was her wish. 

> 

to quit me and France. Having uttered 
this important speech, she fixed her eyes 
on the ground, as if unwilfiiig to shock 
me by a glance. Admire at my patience, 
when I tell you that I stifled my disgust. 
But I remembered in time, that passion 
takes the guard from the tongue; and 
love, joined with ambition, has eyes and 
ears for ever open. 

To-morrow> then> she sets off for Ei*- 
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jgland, and I have agreed to send a car- 
riage and servants with her ; less to keep 
my promise than to assure myself that she 
is gone. De Sommerive has my permis- 
sion to follow her in the true spirit of 
knight-errantry. They are just fit for 
each other, and will never excite envy or 
jealousy in me/ But for Lord Westbury — 
no^ never shall she hang with the cloying 
fondness of a wife on his arm, and tell 
him lengthened tales of my follies or mis- 
fortunes. If he will marry, after all he 
knows of that state, he owes the com- 
pliment to me. But whether I am to b^ 
Jiis wife or not, never shall Cecilia Rivers 
become so, if falsiehood or truth, wealth 
or wisdom^ can prevent it, solemnly 
vows 

Yours, 

M. KjLURNEV, 
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LETTER LXXX. 



TO MRS. FORRESTER. 



Paxis. 

AMELIA! I thought myself the 
most wretched and forgotten of all my 
sex, when first I became sensible that I 
was languishing on the bed of sickness 
at a little inn : but, ala's ! I have lived 
to wish that miserable moment could be 
recalled. These eyes had then been 
tenderly closed by their darling object, 
though no longer sensible of the distino 
• tion : now must they be for ever flooded 
in tears, or raised but to arraign ^ that 
Heaven which thus, perhaps, severely hum- 
bles me, before I am permitted to die. 

Alas, , my dear ! impossible as it once 
appeared to me. Lord Westjbury has lived 
to become *^ ungenerqus," " unjust," " un- 
worthy J '* and I still live, though I know 
him to be so degraded ! Is the fault in him. 
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in mysdf ? Can it be that thes^ ialmdral 
fmen are really more attractive ? Ah ! 
h me t^en, ye happier of my sex, the 
er arts of channing !. I know none but 
se dictated by honour and by love^ 
d those?— oh, how weak and ineffectual 
-ve those proved ! Yet never can I se-' 
ously wbh to adopt any other> No: 
the sense of propriety which saves me 
from cjilstraction, by saving n^e from self- 
^proach, shall always guide my- conduct, 
even though it cost me ajil I love. Ah, 
gracious God ! have I lived to wish that I 
^uid hate the man who was only yester- 
day so idolized ! 

I went out early in the forenoon to 
spend the last few hours with Miss Fermer ; 
\ypt found, on arriving at the convent, that 
it was a saint's^day, and all the sisterhood 
were in the chiwch. I recollected, while 
I was waiting, that I had promised to give 
my sweet young friend a set of English 
books as a keep-sake, and drove back to 
fetch them« The first volume I had left 
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in Lacty KUIamey's dressingorpom, and 
ran hastily in to fetch it myself^ as the 
women-servants knew not one EngKsh 
book from another. I however repented 
my abrupt intrusion, when I saw her seated 
on the sopha with a gentleman lolling by 
her in a very fisuniliar attitude. Respect 
for myself alone prevented my dosing the 
door and. retiring, which I might have 
done unobserved: but there was some^r. 
thing so indelicate in the retreat, that 
I rather thought it the least impropriety 
to venture in. But imagine, if possible^ 
my astonishment, on his turning round> 
to perceive that this familiar stranger was 
no other than Lord Westbury ! — ^the man 
whom I supposed to be in another king-r 
dom ! — ^the man whom I should have sou^t 
through the whole world, b^ore I had look? 
ed in Jjady Killarney 's apartment for him I 
My confusion, great, incredibly great as 
it was, you may imagine ; but his yon 
never can. He arose hastily, half advancr 
fid« bowed, retreated* hesitatedj fx>ul4 nat 
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utter a single word, dropped his hat; and» 
^matching it up, seemed ready to make 
another bow and yaiiish. 

Almost without motion or voice, I 
rested one hand <m the back of a chair, 
or I must hare sunk to the earth; and 
thus I remained, with my amazed eyes ab- 
solutely riveted on him. All this passed 
in a moment, though tedious in recital 
He at length, recollecting himself, ad^- 
vanced and touched my hand (which for 
the first time shrunk from him intuitively), 
congratulating himself on seeing me look 
so well-!— Look well, my dear ! at the mo« 
ment he was killing me ! I saved him 
the trouble of any further finesse, by cold* 
ly saying, that " I was sorry any in- 
trusion of mine had obliged him to recol- 
lect so insignificant a being as myself and 
had only now to request that he would 
hereafter wholly forget me." He seemed 
eager to reply, and, as it appeared to me, 
in pique ; but Lady KiUamey interrupted 
the half-invented speech, and with a look 
iull of triumph and disdaia assured him. 
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that ^ no apology waa necessaiy to a 
lady who favoured them witib her company 
unasked and unlodked for/' — ^I ooold not 
now forbear in turn interrupting her, and^ 
regarding both with an air sufficiently 
oontemptuQus, added, in a tone equally 
emphatic^ ^' that had the lady been ap# 
prised of the tite-^-titej slpe would have 
too mudi* respected herself ever to. have 
broken in upon it.*' I then hastily ret 
treated with an indignant air ; but, leaving 
alt my spirit on the threshold of that de* 
tested room, hardly could I crawl to my 
own, where I almost dissolved in tears* 
Even writing, so long my sole relief, } 
hj^ye hardly power to resort to. 

Alas, Amdiia! the misery I most 
dreaded has at length fall^oi on me: I 
am at once condemned to despise and to 
love Lord Westbury ! Ah, was not my 
fate severe enough without this a^^gravar 
tionl How did I pray and wish ones 
more to behold this ungrateful maul I 
was indulged, only to consummate my suf- 
ferings. If he, he whom I thought tmtbi 
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itsdf, tran thns dc^ceiye me, in whom shall 
I ponfide f 

I have remahied in my own apartment 
the whole day, without power even to 
jkeep my word with Miss Fermor. I 
wonder no longer now at her renouncing 
the world ! — Ah, why have not I a similar 
asylum to resort to, where I might pass 
the remainder of my days in deploring the 
passion which has poisoned them all ! I 
loath society! What graces we left to 
adorn virtue,' if vice wears those of Lord 
Westbury ! 

And thus atlength is my self-destroying, 
presuming heart punished for having aspir- 
4ed so high that my Acuities dared not fol- 
low it. Yet was it not vanity, neither was 
•It ambition, that misled me : it wajs a fond, 
a ftkithftd, a weak passion ! I was bom, 
aks 1 with too true a taste for happiness 
to centre it in self, and educated without 
any of those refined arts which attract 
ioye. Everyday, every hour softened my 
heart, ami exposed it to imp^essions that 
it knew not how to make y till at last, en* 
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Teloped in a passion but the more dear 
for being unknown and unfortunate, it 
preyed upon itself, aiid wasted in solitary 
neveries those opportunities which otliers 
emplpy in fixing the object of their choice. 
Yet still, as susceptible of regret as if every 
effort had been tried, the expiration of 
my last hope is a pang more bitter than 
that of my last breath can ever be : not 
even my sense of rectitude, my unsullied 
virtue, can sustain me. Oh, useless, use«> 
less virtue 1 it was^ too little for Lord 
Westbury's happiness, and is now too 
little for my consolation. Alas ! perhp^ps 
it only heightens my an^ish at losing 
his heart, by reminding me how well I 
have ever deserved it. 

Pardon my weakness, my incoherence : 
I write and weep by turns — ^n^ay, often to^ 
gether — ^to relieve if possible this fearful 
depression. 

My clothes lie all around me in con- 
fusion. Hardly. have I power to exist, 
much less to prepai*e for this deplorablje 
journey; 
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Surely so extreme a confusion indc^ 
csAed an influence that my mind yet held 
over his ! Worse and* worse ! for what then 
can excuse his attaching himself to Lady 
Killamey ? Ah, could the whole world yes* 
terday have persuaded me that a woman so 
depraved would prove fatal to my hap<> 
piness \ That he should come to Paris at 
this very juncture; that I should from 
prudence lose all chance of seeing him, by 
being a voluntary prisoner to save my re- 
putation: yet that, in the most unlucky of 
all moments^ and improper of ail places, 
my eyes should fix themselves on his — ^is 
singular indeed, and seems almost fatality. 

Perhaps he may yet attempt to qualify 
his conduct ; to vindicate it^ even he must, 
I think, want confidence* But I will be 
revenged ; I will not open one . letter, I 
will not receive one visit : — no : never wiU 
I debase myself in my own eyes to regain 
him. .Let the light woman before whom 
he now bows, enjoy the triumph which 
her vanity and ill-temper will make short 
enough. He will, I dare believe, one day 



\ wkh-atendcr tegaret, that gcfttler 
Jiatfim whiA he once wholly goveniedi 
Amelia ! this is tha first soothing idea that 
my sick soul has found. Yes^ libertkie as 
he is. Lord Westbury's taste will not al- 
low him long to level me with Lady Kii- 
larney ; and tliat vir tue which he could iH>t 
subdue, will hereafter reiEUne all its m&xLh 
ence to punish his ingratitude.-^But how 
strangely does my agitation mislead me i 
Amid vay ruined hopes, my fears> my 
willies, I had ahnost forgotten that there 
lives another whose rights claim vay re« 
verence* 

I must defer my journey one day 
longer : I am too ill to set out sooner. 
Thursday, then, I shall bid an eternal 
adieu to France, and Lord Westbury, 
Ah, God! -did I think yesterday to join 
him in this adieu ! — ^Tears, tears, cease to 
flow, or totally blind me ! 

Adieu f 
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LETTER LXXXl. 
TO LADY KILLARNEY. 

THIS has been an amazingly plea»- 
Wint morning!— First I had a fine -long 
vermon from 1-ady Leyburne, which was 
<t>res6fi!t6d to me with as long a one from 
the priopess« That ^ivious old soul, mo- 
ther St. Francis, in spite of ^1 our bribes 
end liqueurs, has betrayed me: — our 
oiecret billets, rambles incognito, petits- 
souperSf all, has this^ malicious bundle df 
hmiie and hair-cloth faithfully reported. 
Mamma is furiouriy enraged, and threat-^ 
ens to get a leMre-de<achet to shut me 
Up in some contemptible provincial con- 
vent ; but t shall save her the trouble, and 
be on the road to Flanders before midnight. 
Let Madame my mother do penance for 
her own sins ; for, if I really and truly am 
•of the number, I positively will not be 
mdde the atonement. I once told her, 
that if she would maintain an authority 
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over me, she must prove by what rigfit 
she holds it i and fame says that my pedi* 
gree will not bear inquiring into« My 
conscience, however, is fearless ; and to 
quiet every other fear, I will get out of 
her ladyship's reach* 

I think I should hardly have dared to 
entrust you with my secret,.but for the ex- 
4}uisite use which you may make of it. Let 
£rissac be waiting, as appointed, with the 
disguise, and I shall vanish* My namCr 
sake goes in the morning : all Paris will 
be employed in discussing my elopement^ 
and I think there may be such a pretty 
confusion made of the departure of the 
Misses Rivers, as shall prevent Lord West- 
bury from ever inquiring aller the on^ 

whom he calls his He has just been here, 

and interrupted this scrawl : it seems that 
he never once suspected Cecilia of being 
at home in your house, ai^d came to seek 
her, leaving the epistle which I enclose. 
She was hardly ever called Miss Rivera;^ 
I have long been known by that name * 
and as it was me with whom he was jg/9' 
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customed to visit' here, of none but me 
will he be told. A little artiiil ignorance 
on your side may happily blend us to- 
gether, to confirm the delusion, and he 
may become wholly your own. 

Adieu! I shall not again' see you. 
When you know the sequel of my story, 
remember that I have made the sacrifice 
of my reputation isubservient to your 
happiness, and do not grudge me the 
lover to whom I fly. 



TO MISS RIVERS. 
(Enclosed in the foregoing J » 

IN a moment of astonishment be- 
yond all description, I Lad the mortifi- 
cation of appearing culpable in the eyes 
^ of my adored Cecilia ! But did she not 
take too severe a revenge in a contempt 
so marked and so bitter ?, Eager to justify 
myself, it was not immediately that I re* 
collected I had ah equal right to complain. 
Tell me then, when my heart panted with 
expected happiness, why you cruelly sub- 

VOL. III. N 
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stituted a stranger, cold, unknown, itnd 
tminterested, to receive my vows, my 
sighs, my wishes ; and, under the pretence 
1^ sickness, seclucted yourself in the very 
glow of health from those eyes which you 
once loved to behold ?— eyes that will de- 
light in beholding you> while they open 
to any thing \ 

Lady Killarney is not the woman in 
%v^hose company I could expect to meet 
Miss Rivers > and perhaps this morning I 
blushed as much at seeing her, as being 
seen by her. Inform me where and how 
you first became acquainted with her, if 
my hand, my heart are yet dear to you, 
I tremble lest ^.. but no>. I will not tremble. 
You could not know her principles, her 
conduct : you have seen only her external 
advantages, and the specious^ manners 
which she can assume f o veil her real 
l^haracter. I persuade myself that she is- 
alike ignorant of yours : she must,, if you 
Kve on terms of friendship with her. 

Explain nothing relative to our situ- 
ation if you again meet her s but, if possi* 
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ble, avoid that meeting till I have seen 
you : my injunction from that moment will 
become superfluous. I will prove to you 
at once how impossible it was that I should 
deserve your displeasure, since civility 
alone could induce me to visit a woman 
whom I have long shunned^ 

I have avoided naming yoU to her, 
Imd she has had the prudence to avoid 
Urging me on the interesting subject. 

Oh, my love! fear not my faith! 
but rather think whether your own is not 
a little violated by this severity, rashness, 
and vague incomprehensible mystery. 

Yours, ever, 

Westbury. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Paris.. 

TO shorten the miserable hours, again 
I take up my pen : I know not what else 
to do^ It is plain that I am surrounded 
only with spies. Are we all idiots when 
in love? Though every passing moment 
I made a fresh vow not to see Lord West- 
bury^ 9r even read a line from him, still, 
still my anxious soul expected some effort 
on his part : nor could a single person come 
to the door, who did not make me feel 
sinking into the earth. Alas ! those long, 
those mortifying hours which I passed 
thus, he and' his Lady Killarney spent, 
perhaps, in ridiculing a weakness which 
they never knew ! Perhaps .... no matter> 
they are, they shall be nothing to me. 

Miss Fermor regarded me as if I had 
been my own ghost, so cruelly were . my 



looks affected by my sufferings. I could 
no longer contain the bitterness of my 
soul, but, throwing my arms around her, 
told aU its sorrows, all its conflicts. How 
tenderly did she sooth me ! how urge me 
to call upon my conscious virtue, pride, 
and even vanity, to save me from sinking 
under thjis grief! Alas, my pride, my 
vanity, my pleasure, centred wholly in 
- Lord Westbury ! and I am now nothing 
but a nameless, heartless, dejected, breath- 
ing particle of being, cast out into a dis^ 
mal world in which I have no interest. 

We p£^ted with a profusion of tears. 
Happy, h^ppy Amelia Fermor ! t/our sad 
days have at least a termination ! j/ou can 
no more be exposed to insult or de- 
lusion ! 

She so oflen and so strenuoudy urged 
me to forget, to give up all thoughts of 
Lord Westbury, that at length I began 
to believe she must have some reason in 
fiddition to those with which I had supr 
plied her. On my remarking this, she 
owned that I was not mistaken ; and that 
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Lord "Westbury^s intercourse with Hadfy 
Killarney was, as I had conjectured, only 
a renewal of attachment. 

She now gave into my band many 
sheets of paper which I saw were in Lady 
Killarney's own writing, and contained 
her story, as addressed to Miss Eliza 
Rivers. I have since perused it, with 
astonishment both at mvself and her. 
That Mrs. Granville did not know more of 
this light woman would appear almost ih-r 
credible, were she not accustomed to see 
and hear only what her dependents please. 
That even I did not without any inquiry 
know her disgrace, is equally surprising 5 
since, even while I lived in Lord West- 
bury*s house, she acknowledges that she 
had sacrificed not only honour but repur 
tation to him* You shall see the horrible 
detail in her own words, and mark the 
regular progress of depravity in the heart 
that once voluntarily renounces virtue. 
I look on her, since the perusal of her 
story, with horror as well as aversion. 
Merciful Heaven ! what do not men risk 
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tvith women like this ! I thisk I see iier 
cruel hands steeped in human blood ; — ^an 
attachment to one who is a fury even in 
her love, gives me a fear for Lord West>' 
bury's very life. I am almost tempted^ 
as a parting present, to send him her de- 
testable story. — ^But why should I distress 
myself about him? Does he seek me? 
Does he deign to att^npt soothing that 
poignant resentment which he must know 
me almost expiring under ? Regardless of 
the pangs which he occasions, he cohsider<- 
ed my happiness only while it induded his 
own. He dares to glory in his vices — ^ah^ 
never may they becoipe his punishment | 
I will not wish revenge upon him : — ^no ; 
nor on her either. Always remembering 
the respect due to myself, not all the 
agonies which niy heart endures shall e» 
tart from it one reproach, one solicitation. 
This indiscreet, vain, vicious woman 
Bxposed her misconduct, you will see, only 
to gratify herself by dressing up the tale 
with a romantic grace. I have always 
©bseryed her persgn an4 her nmd to be 
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to equally the objects of her self4ov«, ihat, 
not conteBt when either was flattered^ 
jboth must be represented as unequalled, 
or she he discontented. The giddy girl in 
whom she confided, not a whit behind her 
in. vanity and weakness^ read this story to 
the boarders, to show that she had it; 
and then exposed her nominal romantic 
friend by leaving the manuscript on a 
fteat in the garden ; where Miss Fermor 
ibund it. 

When I returned in the evening, Lady 
KiUarney was gone abroad, having left 
compliments and necessary directions for 
my journey in the morning. I know not 
how I could have supported the adieu 
which she has haughtily spared me. 

It is now three, fuid at six I depart : 
no closing eyerlid reminds me of the 
hour; I number those that pass by my 
tears. However, I will try to sleep : — ^may 
no i^ischievous daemon interrupt the re^ 
pose I pray for, by presenting the image 
of him who rqbs all xxiy waking moments 
of comfort I 
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I dial} bring the curious story wiA 

me : it may be a check on ber malevof 

Jence hereafter: a mean soul must be 

treated as such. Could. noble ones early 

learn that lesson^ it might save m9<uy such 

bitter tears as now fall from the eyes of 

your 

Cecilia Rivers. 






LETTER LXXXIIL 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

HOW mortifying is it to confide even 
to a friend our mortification ! especially 
livhen, as in this case, that friend sooths 
many of his gouty twinges with hopes of 
participating our pleasure. I know too 
well the high opinion you had formed of 
my bride elect, to imagine that you can 
hear all I have to disclose with indiffe- 
rence. You have seen her tears, you 
Jiave heard her groans; you have wit- 
nessed my mad adoration, my implicit 
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ebnfidence ; you have known me^ ih short, 
#or as silly a &tlow as ever wore the 
fool's badge bestowed by master Cupid. 
After thinking of Cecilia Rivers, and her 
only, for two years ; while I becan^ for her 
sake an anchorite to the rest of her sex : 
after wishing my wife every day that rose 
in heaven, and consigning her as soon 
as decency allowed to the earth: after 
flying across the channel in a transport 
of impetuous passion to demand my Ce- 
cilia ; I find her — ^what ? an arrant jilt !— ^ 
a cursed dissembling Jezebel ! who, weary 
of waiting the e0ect of her refined arts, 
has sacrificed them and pae at once ! has 
proclaimed herselfcrr-I cannot repeat th6 
coarse name which she meritSe And what 
a curious figure dp I mak^ when thus 
grossly taken in ! I have thought few eyei 
quicker than my own; but Heaven, for 
some wise purpose no doubt, dimmed my 
mental perception proportionably. Yet 
who, cry I every moment, (as obstinate 
dupes ususally do) who would not have 
been deceived ? — ^who would think it po3^ 
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sMe that a purity so unswdrrin^ could 
have been assumed ? When I call to mind 
h6r language, manners, actions — ^when, 
again, I seem to behold those chaste y^ 
tender glances which never were bestowed 
on any but myself, (at least I thought so) 
I could almost doubt my sight, hearing, 
understanding; all of which have had 
their share in this mortifying conviction. 

I am almost tempted to imagine that 
she never knew the object of my journey; 
for, /at the very moment when a fond fool 
languished to invest her with title, fortune^ 
splendour — those powerful fopperies which 
in the female world sO of^en outweigh 
merit— that she should throw off the mask, 
and publish her infamy, seems utterly in* 
congruous. But perhaps this step might be 
indispensable : her shame might be visible 
to every eye around her but my own, and 
she ventured not to undergo the further 
scrutiny of those of a lover. It must be 
«o : she is not worth the paper I blot with 
her name. The sport of a French fop, 
}et her sink beneath his scorn; let her 
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learn by sad comparison to estimate the 
man whom she has insulted, and then — 
why then, if she can repent, let the sin be- 
come its own atonement. 

I seek even in Paris for another topic 
in vain: we pursue the usual routine 
here. The toilette, the opera, the assem- 
bly, claim their turn, and pass in one 
general insipidity. I help to fill a box 
without hearing a note, and flirt with 
belles whom I can hardly be said to see, > 

Lord Winchester t (you know his formal 
style and our rel^ttionship) makes it a 
point to persecute me with civilities. Out 
set here laugh at me, Mid hint that this 
is because I have lost my wife : and, truth 
to say, they may not be much mistaken ; 
for Lady Winchester and my lady had a 
most polite but implacable aversion to 
each other — occasioned, as the latter told 
me, by some inadvertent claim she had 
made in her bridal days to that precedence 
which the court calendar gave her. Death, 
however, having taken place of Sir Clement 
Cotterell, and adjusted this femily difn 
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ference, the old Countess relaxes her au- 
stere countenance into something which 
»hc calls ' a smile, whenever she sees your 
humhle servant; while her blooming 
daughter adds to a look compounded of 
sense and sensibility, a blush so exquisitely 
fine, that, did it not vary, we should think 
her more indebted to art than nature* 
Lady Diana Selv^yn had not quitted her 
frock when last we saw her. She was a 
playfellow of mine, you may remember ; 
and whether the recollection of those hours, 
or any other cause, gives her beautiful 
features that touching embarrassment 
which I cannot but perceive, it is impossi- 
ble to say : certain it is that I partake it, 
Nothing can be so awkward as to meet ia 
graceful womanhood those sweet creaturet 
whom one is used to caress, carry, make 
one's very own, in the playfulness of in- 
fency. The fear of being too free, or too 
ibrmal — ^in shorty it is a most puzzling 
situation. 

JLady Diana, however, has a pure and 
polished mind, and we now begin to en- 
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ter into each other^s charsKCters ; adopting 
alike an agreeable gaiety, authorised by a 
relationship hardly more than nominal. 
With this sweet creature I have a general 
invitation to trifle, dance, and sing, all 
day; with her mother play faro all the 
evening ; and with her father tell 3tories 
and laugh half the night : and this I do 
almost every day of my life, merely be^ 
cause I will not be so very, very wise as 
to give way to the mortal chagrin that 
devours my heart, and quarrel with the 
whole world. 

I would give you a week to guess 
whom I first met with after I arrived here : 
no less than my old plague. Lady Killar-* 
Bey ! who has contrived to get rid of her 
husband already, in a duel: (for she I 
doubt not was at the bottom of the affair, 
as his antagonist was a very pretty fellow, 
and one of her quondam lovers.) I was 
disposed to drop the acquaintance : but the 
lady stood in too much need of consolation *, 
and having fixed an hour for seeing me, 
after much weeping, and many accounts 
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of all her heroic sufferings for pure love 
of me^ she gave me to understand^ that, a» 
we both were now at liberty, she ex- 
pected the amende honorable. And 'feith,* 
had his most Christian Majesty made 
the same demand, I think it would not 
have distressed me more to appear in his 
royal presence lightly accoutred in my 
shirt, with a rope round my neck and a 
torch in my hand, than to have led 
such a bride up to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. However, I knew that we 
might accommodate ; and, rather than be 
plagued, it ended in our usual arrange- 
ment. 

With two ladies to amuse me, you 
would think I might forget the third ; but 
I only miss her the more. Lady Diana 
wmits the charm of passion— Lady Killar-^ 
ney that of purity : she is the Very dame 
being whom I always knew ; insipid when 
at ease, and turbulent when otherwise; 
equally void of the simplicity of inno- 
cence, or the variety of vice. She cannot 
even guess at the exquisite refinement of 
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the female heart, when it seeks Its dearest 
happiness in forming that of the object 
beloved ; when it ahnost reluctantly re- 
signs its own elevation at the entreaties 
of the favoured lover ; while modesty ho- 
vers on the downcast eyelid, and th6 
mind seems half ignorant of the wandering 
of the senses. Once, and once only, I 
thought that I had found thisi being ; — a 
creature in whom the woman and the an- 
gel were so happily blended, that to see 
her was to love, to hear her was to re- 
vere ! But to be deceived by a woman 
was the first error of our sex, and has 
since become its just punishment. 

I grow weary of my widow ialready^ 
and foresee a quarrel: both are so dis^ 
posed to it that a single word will suffice ; 
and what word is that, think you ?— Diana ! 
Lady KiHarney insists upon it that the 
lovely eyes of Lord Winchester's daughter 
are fixed with predilection on me, and with 
aversion on her; and would prohibit all 
due attentions to the sweet girl on my 
part. However, the day is past when her 
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probsflMtions had : an/ influence ; and I 
think I perversely hold Lady Diana's hand 
the-Jonger in mine whenever it is given 
me*- Then what a storm follows ! — ^Witb- 
out 'just claims to any absolute merits 
Lady Killamey would monopolise all; 
and.ixev4er hears a word of commendation 
l^e^iida^red on another woman, that she does 
not think it a theft from those due only to 
herself. 

Ah> Cecilia^ Cecilia! why didst thou 
undeceive me ? I should not have found 

'":..** Cassto's kisses on her lips," " 

 » . .' . 

Despicable idea I ought I not to com* 
mend, on the ccmtrary, her candour? Even 
in her infamy she preserved a generosity, 
and would not suffer me to stigmatise my- 
self Far from arraigning, I should thank 
her for thus flying away, as well as for 
those happy, happy hours which I passed 
while persuaded that she deserved my love, 
and repaid it:— -dear was the pleasure, 
and sweet is yet the recollection ! To be 
deceived can only render us the jest of 
VOL. in. o 



thdse Whose vices teach theto eternal su$.f 
picion, and whose experience is heart* 
drawn : }t surely calls for the compassion, 
of the generous. But why should | make 
any claim on the one or the other? She' 
will never for her own sidcenameme^ and 
I must, if I cannot forget her, at least 
keep my own secret. A few more words> 
and I will have done for ever with so* 
worthless a subject. I wonder how thei 
devil I have patience to write about a 
woman whom I never think of with any. 
You know how I left you j — almost fancy- 
i!i% the packet at anchor while it was 
cutting rapidly the waves, favoured both 
by wind and tide, -and the hoi^ses ai^leep: 
while on full galfop. Arrived at lengtlii 
at Paris, I flew to the convent, and, di-, 
rected by Cecilia herself, inquired. fi)r an- 
other miss — ^as she was too ill, she. wrote 
word, to leave her chamber* There seemed 
to be something mighty shrewd and inyV 
sterious about thi)§ confidential girl, as. I 
have since recollected ^ but, at the mo^ 
ment, my agitated heart thundered forth 
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such a torrei^t of anathemas against those 
gates which shut up my love, that it is 
well his Holiness had not power to punish 
me. During- the tedious days while I was 
waiting Cecilia's convalescence, I acciden- 
tally met with Lady Killarney ; and, lo ! 
one morning into her dressing-room walk- 
ed, in glowing health and with perfect 
confidence, that very damsel whom I 
thought dying in a convent ! The situation 
in which Cecilia found me, I must confess^ 
did not favour my recollection : I felt like 
a knave, and looked like a fooL She took 
advantage of my embarrassment, and, 
coolly loading both the peeress and my- 
self with bitter reproaches, left the room 
with all the pride of delicacy and spirit of 
injured love. I had some difficulty in ap- 
peasing Lady Killarney, as well as in con- 
sidering how to vindicate myself, while 
reproaching my offended love; for her 
very assurance persuaded me that she must 
have a consciousness of propriety on Jier 
side. My letter, however, produced not 
a line in answer. Another day passed, 

Q 2 
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anxiously enough on my part; when, 
sauntering in the walks^ I had the sii- 
preme felicity of hearing a little brisk 
Abbe reciting the particulars of an En* 
glish lady's elopement, in man's clothes, 
with the Marquis Louvigny. I listened 
with the utmost s^ng froid till the name 
of Rivers caught my ear. In the transport 
of my rage, at hearing what I thought so 
unjustifiable a slander, I very nearly shook 
his little soul out of his little body ; and, 
on his persisting in the account, hastened 
to the convent ; where, to put the master 
out of all doubt, I asked for the prioress 
herself. She confirmed in iiill the odious 
detail, and would have given me a train 
of particulars. — But what after this had 
I to learn ? 

Miss Rivers, once so reserved, once 
so chaste, has been the news, the jest of 
Paris ! Wherever I go, I hear her name, 
her story, her elopement discussed : burst'* 
ing with spleen, I am obliged to sit si- 
lent, and tliink myself happy that my 
feelings are unknown* Lady KUlamey, 
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finding that Cecilia was among the many 
whom she accuses me of loving, from what 
passed at her house, maliciously treated 
me with the tale, amplified by fen^le in- 
vention; and I was obliged to hear it. 
How do I abhor scandal ! Can it make us 
better, to be told that half our acquaintance 
are good for nothing? Does not such 
knowledge, in reality, chill that philaii- 
thropy which is the purest of our enjoy- 
ments ? — ^The fine eyes of Lady Diana ask 
me oflen.whyl am so. abstracted; but sh!e 
never opens her lips on the subject that 
would inform her. That ridiculous jea- 
lous*pated Lady Killarney has almost in- 
fected me with her folly about thi« sweet 
girl. I am sometimes tempted to try 
whether I can derive happiness from my 
vanity: were I a woman, I should cer- 
tainly do so in mere contradiction ;— but, 
alas ! the wound yet festers In the heart 
of 

Westbury. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Dover. 

FROM a weary pilgrimage I return 
onte more to my native country : but I 
kiss not with a gladdened heart the soil 
from whence I sprung. O cliffs, viewed 
with such delight by the long absent 
mariner, why is it my hard fate to behold 
yoii again with an anguish more poignant 
-than that with which I lost sight of you ! 
Why does not a journey that once more 
brings me near to my Amelia, elate a 
-heart so fond, so susceptible ! Yet what 
influence can even this idea have over her 
whom self-preservation no longer actu- 
ates ! I saw "the waves break almost above 
the vessel without the smallest apprehen- 
sion: I was only dear to myself, from 
thinking that I was dear to Lord West- 
bury. 
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My lonely, dismal journey was foU 
lowed by a rough and dangerous; passage. 
I was not, however, without company of my 
own sex in the packet. I had passed and 
been overtaken often on the road by an 
English family, consisting of two ladies iu 
mourning, and their servants : I joined 
the former in the vessel, by whom I was 
very kindly received. Happily I had it 
in my power to return their politeness 
by tender attentions; for even their 
maids,, as well as themselves, were in* 
capable of moving, from the usual effects 
:ef the element. Alas ! 

'* The tempest in my mind 

Did from my body take all feeling else, 

Save what beat there.'^ 

After being tossed about for eighteen 
hours,we were landed; so thorouglily w:orn 
out, that even now my chamber appears 
to rock. Colonel PetcivaFs coach was 
waiting here for his sister and niece (Mrs. 
^and Miss Egerton, my fellow-travellers) ; 
(and they have entreated me to allow i 
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maid of theirs to take my place in the 
diligence^ that they may have the ' plea- 
sure of setting me down at my friend's 
house in townj which they merely pass 
through in the way to Bath, where Colonel 
Percival resides, to whom they are going. 
This attention to a stranger is soothing 
and flattering ; not but they must know 
from whose protection I come, as the 
coronet and servants of Lady Kilianiey 
attracted their notice on the road. There 
cannot be a truer test of a woman's heart, 
than a delicate consideration for those of 
her own sex whom chance or misfortune 
may throw upon her kindiiess. Miss 
Egerton has a sweetness and condescen- 
sion which appear intuitive: — the happy 
art of becoming familiar, without being 
impertinent. Curiosity seems in her only 
a desire of obliging ; and her own frank- 
ness, the simple consequence of having 
nothing to conceal. Happy, happy girl ! 

4( ^ 4e ^ ^ ^ « 

I have been obliged to walk myself to 
death, that my obliging young companion 
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might see the castle : an o£&cer acquaint- 
ed with Colonel Percival had called on 
the ladies, and offered to become our 
cicerone. An immense number of steps 
conducted us to the top of the highest 
tower; where, after having bestowed 
a complaisant note of admiration on 
every thing, we both made the secret dis- 
covery, that this curious castle contained 
nothing worth a wonder. 

Let me find a letter from you on my 
arrival, or I know not how I shall exists 
How strangely does every thing seem 
changed since I left England ! The very 
soil looks bleak,^ barren, melancholy ! yet 
the sun, even now, shines on the spires of 
Calais. 

Naturalists, I am told, a^isert that we 
cannot die while the slightest wish to livdi 
remains. Ah! how then can we live, 
when we even supplicate to die ! when 
the world, far from ofTering comfort or 
pleasure, is an object only of dread ! when 
every eye seems to dive into your op- 
pressed heart, as if to drag fwth the raa« 
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•jding secret which few would compasr 
ilionate ! — ^for^ alas ! so general is ftlse*- 
hood> that credulity alone is censured. 
Your S3nnpathy, my Amelia, is all now 
left on earth for your poor friend, 

Cecilia R^vbrs. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

* . * • 

EVERY hour of my life teems with 
new sorrows— new surprises. Judge what 
I felt when I learnt from your brother, on 
.my arrival in town, thjit Lady Westbury 
was dead — ^and a whole month ago !-T*-Alas, 
in what a* manuer, too ! 

Was it not a sufficient afilic^on to de^ 
<prive me of himself, without a dissimular 
/tion so . mean ? That there should, at 
this critical juncture, be a general mourn- 
iing, is among the many isingular incidents 
which have combined to determine my ui^ 
-toward destiny. How feelingly does your 
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letter of to-day convey to me your astonisb- 
joient !— But what is that to mine ? Could 
'Lord Westbury really ssey that he was 
going to Paris only in search of me ? Is it 
possible that he should still have enter- 
tained a thought of marrying me ? — ^What 
complicated baseness ! — ^And why should 
he thus degrade his own character ? The 
miserable wretch, who once thought her- 
self his choice, was not of consequence 
enough to demand from him a reason for 
his conduct, or even to arraign it. Where- 
fore presume on his influence to involve 
you in an affair so humiliating? — '^ To be 
married at Dover ! "■ — " Travel .through 
^France ! '* — Of such proposals, in pity, 
tell me not ! — ^bitter aggravations of a 
calamity already killing ! Name him no 
more with an ardour so generous ; he is 
false, cruel, ungrateful j and mean. What 
avails it, then, that he is insinuating. and 
lovely ? — ^You cannot but conclude that 
Lady Killarney's light conduct, would 
•lead me to suspect her in every instance ; 
-but had she been guilty of duplicity to 
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me, would she have suffered me to see 
Lord Westbury ?— -Would he, in short, 
have been in her apartment, on terms so 
familiar, had he been worthy my heart ? — 
had he even desired to retain it ? 

Yet, had I known of his lady's death, 
I think I should have lingered-— I think I 
should have made an effort again to meet 
him: but so many chances combined 
against me, that I must believe the event 
to be the ordination of Heaven itself; 
and ought, perhaps, to be grateful that he 
breaks my heart by a single blow, rather 
than the fluctuations of matrimony. 

On reflexion, I am induced to believe 
that he really meant to follow the plan he 
disclosed to you : but his light heart met 
first with one less delicate than mine, and 
all his just resolves were lost in a gross 
attachment. He wanted courage, I sup- 
pose> to avow his own unworthiness, and 
therefore shunned your poor Cecilia. But 
'Lady Killarney's triumph would have 
been incomplete, had she not brought the 
Tict^im to witness it. Then I had^ how- 
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ever, my revenge; for ages will never erase 
his confusion from my memory. 

The letter which he supplicated yoa 
to send by him, he found, when his senti- 
ments were thus changed, it would be 
convenient to suppress; for never, believe 
me, did it reach my hands. The. profli- 
gate pair, perhaps, ^Unused themselves with 
reading it; and the tender congratula- 
tions of friendship, if construed into proo& 
of my vanity and ambition, have only sup- 
plied food for the mischievous raillery of 
the abandoned Lady Killarney. Perhaps, 
and indeed that is more probable, some 
small remnant of decency mig^t prevent 
my Lord from offering me so poor an insult 
as the delivery of your precious packet. 

Dear, generous Amelia ! how ardent, 
how kind, are your expressions !— ■" Re- 
side, henceforth, with you ! "— " Amuse, 
as far as possible, the sufferings of my 
heart, in the fond participation of your 
domestic happiness ! ** Alas ! my dear, I 
am no longer capable of participating it. 
My tears would quench your smiles^ or 
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those smiles rend my nature in pieces, by 
continually reminding me of my loss : aftd 
if I formerly wished the sea between me 
and Lord Westbury, I now wish the whole 
world. Never, never more let my eye* 
behold him !— 4ill other ills I hope I caa 
endure. I can, otherwise, waste away 
without complaining— expire without a 
groan. — ^Then — ^alas ! I know not what — » 
no, let the days that remain to -me pass 
among persons who, being uninformed of 
my feelings, can never wound me by refe* 
rences to the past. Unobserved and si** 
lent as sands steal through an hour-glassy 
let me sink into my only asylum. 

How strange, • how incomprehensible, 
are human attachments ! Miss Egerton^ 
the gayest ofthegay,has suddenly begun to 
love, cherish, hang fondly over your withar^ 
ing Cecilia. She has discovered my depen* 
dent situation, and implores me to accom* 
pany her to Bath. Even her formal mo« 
ther is prevailed on to enforce this request ; 
and my weakened mind, shrinking from 
the arduous and irksome task of tuition. 
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requires at least aji intei'val to form itself 
for the future. I have reason to think 
that I shall rather confer than receive a 
favour ; and in Miss. Egerton shall . find 
all the social sjnfnpathy I now dare 
hope for^ since she reads, thinks, and 
writes ; and while her manners have th^ 
volatility incident to her years^ her heart 
possesses all the virtues of matur^r life< 
She hajsf made herself far more than any wch 
man I ever saw; for Nature has been very, 
cruel to her person, leaving it no advan* 
tages but a pair of handsome dark eyes» 
and the prettiest, whitest hands in the 
world ; yet, in spite of this limitation, she 
throws such an inconceivable drollery 
into all she says and does, that you are 
pleased ere yet you understand her. Hen 
another has many personal charms, a^ 
hardly seems to be forty : she has a com* 
plexion uncommonly fresh, and a preoi- 
sion of dress not usual among women of 
birth, (for she was a Percival), or the 
wives of officers. She avows an aversion tq 
fashion, in all its modes and forms ^ yet her 
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daughter dresses in the highest ton^ while, 
in compliance with her mother's whim, 
she adroitly reprobates every elegant or- 
nament she puts on. 

Miss Egerton is peculiarly situated as 
to fortune, though her father left a fine 
estate behind him. The heir, who inhe- 
rited by entail) conscious of many obliga- 
tions to Mr. Egerton, voluntarily pledged 
himself, as soon as he came of age, to se- 
cure to the young lady twenty thousand 
pounds : but, alas ! he lived gaily at col- 
lege, and became consumptive. Mrs. 
Egerton prevailed on the young man to 
go to the south of France ; whither she, 
with her daughter, accompanied him. 
There he lingered till he was within two 
months of twenty-one, and then died, with- 
out any right to bequeath a shilling. The 
next heir at law, now in the East-Indies, 
and a stranger to this part of the family, 
necessarily inherits the whole; and Miss 
Egerton has no prospect of fortune but 
from her mother's brother. Colonel Perci- 
val, with whom they are going to reside. 
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That gentleman has, likewise, a nephew 
ef his own nanie ; arid, as I guess, wished 
to unite the claims^ as well as the perstons, of 
the ytiung people : but at this idea Sophia 
pmts up h^r lip as fiaucilj £ts if she Weird 
both a b^ttiy and an heiress* 

Mrs. Eg^rtoti h^ taketi lodgings in- 
Soho^sqtiare; and if I fail going there 
Mme part of every day^ I have message 
upon message, and at last the young lady 
lierself^ to fetch Me^ Your sister-in-law 
ddords her ; but, indeed, ifay young: friend 
took a sur^ way to her heart, by romping 
with the children, distracting my poor 
head, and letting thetii tear in pieces all 
her beautiful muslin dresses :— but she iB 
young, full of Overflowing spirits, and 

happy Happy !oh, lAisappJied, useless 

word ! Lives there a being whom we can 
rationally call happy ? — ly tft least, may 
be pardoned the doubt. 

Disappointed, forsaken;, and forgotten, 
weary of an artificial, fraudulent world, in 
vain I retire into my own heart for con- 
cation. Love has overturned tlie sober 

VOL. III. F 
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structure which content once raised there, 
and reigns amid the ruins; as inca^ 
pa^le of fabricating another^ as I am of 
expelling him. Every thing without dis-^ 
gusts, and nothing within cheers me. 
Amelia, I was once- beloved ! — ^Oh^ that 
cruel was ! how have I forfeited this only 
blessing ? If to look among his whole s^x, 
without seeing ope worth a wish but him- 
self—if to wait tedious years in humble 
hope of the moment, that destroyed me,, 
be to deserve Lord Westbury, all this I 
have done. Alas ! perhaps a consistency: 
so strict undid me ! Accustomed, as he 
^ad long been, to caprice and volatility, I 
might better have kept his affections, had 
I tortured him. with uncertainty; for, 
though men affect to despise us for want- 
ing virtues, they rarely, by distinguishing 
those virtues, encourage us to cultivate 
them. 

I entered the world with manv disad- 
vantages ; for I was ignorant of all its ways. 
A child of God and Nature, the upright 
jpinister of both, had taught me to avow 
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every feelings to utter every sentimc^nt^ 
and to believe every human being just till I 
proved him otherwise, while I encouraged 
frankness by JSrankness. — Fatal, noble 
error of- my father ! an error hardly ever 
found in high life. For what is this basis 
of polished society, this knowledge of the 
world, but the science of hypocrisy? So 
firmly are my first principles rooted, that 
even now I had rather become a dupe to 
the arts of mankind, than a slave to their 
meanness. No, Lord Westbury, you may 
despise, neglect — ^nay, hate me ; but even 
to avoid that misfortune I would not stoop 
to become a hypocrite, or to hate and de- 
spise myself. I would fiiiri choose another 
subject ; but years of reflexion have so in- 
terwoven this with my beings that death 
alone can separate them^ 

Love, then, to mie is nothing ; or, if 
any thing, only an addition to my evils* 
The present moment I merely wish to 
lose, nor do I hope more from the fixture. 
In recalling the happy hours of youthfiil 
friendship, I find my little all of satisfac- 
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tion.<— Dear were those hours in posses* 
sioB» sweet in reeoUection ! Ah, why caa 
they aot be repeitted i It i» aiaoug the 
attractive evils of society, that, when 
onee we have entered its busy circle, re-> 
tiraoaeiit cai| never recover its chanii0« 
Time t^kes from our bearls a greater ad* 
vafitage than it gives our understandings ; 
and though we know oijf daily «yoy^ 
meats to be only illustve, we cannot re* 
solve to resign them* Yet still we covet, 
with many a ^gh, the happy simplicity 
whidi we knew not how to vahie till it 
was lost, and despise the wisdom which 
enlightens us in vain« In short,, from 
the mom^it we discover that w;e have 
nothing niore to know, all we do know 
becomes either indifferent or disgusts 
ing. 

I mix* my tears with yours for the loss 
of your angel :-^but she is happy ; her 
heart will never feel what tnine now is 
bursting with. How gladly would I ex- 
change fates with the Cecilia 'already at 
peace in her little coffin !-^May your own 
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namessJce console you for the loss . of 
mine ! 

^ i|t i|r flfp ^ ifp i|r 

' Miss Egertou has just left me. I have^ 
at }ength> yielded to her solicitations^ and 
am to set out with her for Somersetshire in 
a few days. "Wfe make a circuit, to visit 
a family lower down than Bath, and pas6> 
as I should think, very, very near you. 
Alas ! that in doing so I should not dar^ 
.to wish- you would indulge us with a meet^ 



LBCTTER LXXXVI. 
to FRANCIS IllEVILIAN, ESQ. 

London. 

WITH a mind splenetic as mine is, I 
could find no society in France ; and, to 
conceal the cause of my hasty re- 
turn, was seized with a coiwenient fit of 
gallantry, and offered I^ord Winchester 
my services to escort home his lady and 
daughter ; which his appointment as am- 
bassador did not allow him to do himself. 
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:He was charmed with the proposal; and 
even the austere Countess deigned to ap- 
prove it. Lady Killarney threw herself 
into such a fury at the news, that we made 
another everlasting quarrel of it ; and so 
here am I, like Shakspeare's Grumio, ^ as 
foolish as I was before/* I have a strange 
void still in my heart ; an apathy in my 
pursuits; a gnawing, irritated, devilish 
kind of sensation. I could almost regret 
the wife in whose company I had no plea- 
sure, and whose conduct did me no* ho- 
nour ; — and, Yaith, very well it was, con- 
sidering the times we live in, that it did 
me no dishonour. This house, at once 
unpeopled with her servants, visitors, 
and self, looks dull and gloomy ; and her 
magnificent chair, which yet stands in the 
hall, gives me a melancholy pang whem 
ever I pass. Two months ago I saw her 
seated vsx it, glowing with Vanity an4 
beauty, diamonds and tigsue; — a fortnight 
more had scarcely elapsed, before I viewed 
that fair form in a smaller box, bereft of 
every vital qr accidental grace — of jew-* 
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els^ hoop,, and flowing satin. A smal)^ 
rdmnant of the latter served to 3wathe 
her body, white as itself, and cold as ever 
was her heart to all the duties and the 
joys of life. 

My poor girls flew to welcome me ; 
but the very sight of their governess gave 
me the spleen for a week. I caressed the 
dear little creatures — ^but what more can I 
do for them ? — Oh, Cecilia, Cecilia ! who 
could have believed that your love for 
them, and for their father, woiild thus have 
ended! 

Pr'ythee, Frank, what takes you into 
the country at such an early season? 
Never did I want your society more— 
your, I may say, guardianship. My 
heart is in that unemployed, dissatisfied, 
dubious state, when a friend may lead it 
either towards virtue or vice. Return, 
and take care of me.^— ^Return, that you 
may see the most charming of women ! — 
Yes, Irepeat it-— the most charming ! for 
I am determined, henceforward, to think 
h«r so who is the most worthy .-«Why 
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ih^ n0t my waywwci heart ^s^ood tlie 
ass^ertion? 

^ Wbat a gao:^. of crojsisi purpQ?es ia tha 
life ! Here, am I, sighing for a woithkes^ 
ungrateful girl, while an angel, perhaps^ 
^068 the same far nie. I sliciuid not have 
been cdxcomh enough to ib|rm aueh a dm* 
elusion, had not Lady KiUarney, fay ^]0t« 
ly watching through jealousy eY;ery turn 
of Lady Diana's countenance, made mo 
seosihle that hec charming eyes were 
oftener fixed oi^ ma than oa any okfaer 
man ; while softer blushes than ever visit 
the cheeks when the. h^art i& unconcerned, 
sometimes marked the fe« t^afc I should 
discover thisL I honour, respect, admire^ 
the. lovely girl, but no more i nor Qan I 
persuade mysetf that passion mia^les 
with those sentiments* 

Yet who. but; such an unhicky mortal 
as myself could £sut to be happy in the par- 
tiality of Lady Diana Selwyn ? She has 
a mind rdinad and informed^ manners* 
tinctuKed.withrthe elegance of Eranoe^ and 
the .femkness of England > splendid £c»v 
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times ytor she is Lord Wioehester's w^ 
heiress ; nor are the family estates en^ 
tailed), and birth equal to xay own. In 
short, shi8 has^Y^rjr thinglhftt \ ^iM wish 
ixk a wjfby \mt the cjmxm which I, U9fa^ 
tunately, caa find only in Cecilia Rivera. 

Lady Winohei^bef w^ too ill on the 
sea to be visible, ai^d Lady Diana f&und 
k^rsell unable ta bear the close«iess of the 
cabin : their pos^t*.chark>t had been gashed 
to. the deck, and in that we found very 
commodious seats. I i^^as th^e, fof I 
think the first and ceirtainly tlie only time^ 
alonfi with the blooming Diana ; and as 
politeness, rendered her the sole obj^t of 
my attention, delicacy made every one 
else that of hers. A&her fine eyes warn 
dered over all the sailors' faces, a throbr 
bing^ tliougbtfiidness. showed that she p^% 
ceLv^d not the objects she ^ized on s while 
the least assistance, the most nataral gafc 
iantry from me, seemed important enough 
to .call forth her* blushes. 

The land we^ were quitting formed out 
fRibject of discounse« ^ We should envy 
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this pleasant nation," said she/' their exqui* 
site sense of enjoyment, were their morals 
uncorrnpted ; but they too often find their 
own happiness in destrojring that of their 
neighbours. Nature, nevertheless, seems 
to have designed to bestow on them a lot 
superior to the people of -most other coun- 
tries. The poignant, yet lively, turn of 
their tempers renders love the ^muse* 
ment, not the tormeut, of their, lives. 
They never know that melancholy and 
lasting affection, which dares to sacrifice 
every selfish view to a romantic constancy, 
demanded only by the heart which is im- 
passioned."—" You speak with so much 
sensibility. Lady Diana, that, could I look 
at you and believe it, I. should conclude 
this English kind of tenderness not un« 
known to your generous . heart." — ^^ I 
may venture to observe upon others, my 
Lord," returned she in some confiision ^ 
<^ and, if you would be equally candid, you 
would confess me to be in the right, since 
you could give, what is merely opinion in 
wie, the sanction of your experience."-—! 
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^ Were I to be as you say you wish me, 
my sweet young friend, perfectly sincere, 
I should declare that the appearance of af- 
fection is assumed by most women only 
to serve the mean purposes of vanity and 
ambition."—" Hold, hold. Lord West- 
bury ! ? cried she, gaily raising her hand 
to my lips, ^* don't let us grow sexical 
(that was her whimsical word, created, as 
it should seem, at the moment) ; for I 
never give up my own sex, and you are 
resolved to have no mercy on it."'^" Were 
you right,'* returned I with an air of rail* 
lery, and kissing her hand, " you might 
revenge my general injustice by obliging 
me to adore it all in you." A long si- 
lence followed this little sprightly sally ; 
but love has had no share in our discourse 
from that moment. 

Lady Winchester is ordered to Bath 
for her health, and, I believe, presumes 
upon my continued escort. Did Lady 
Diana and I meet on fair terms, nothing 
should part us ; but he must be the worst 
pf knaves, who, conscious of his ovm bank- 



]^ptty» takes into his hands alt the trea^ 
sure of another. Yet so mncb aireadj 
jam I used to her company and oosiYersa- 
tk>^, that I shall hardly know how to rap- 
ply tl>e void in my days, whichr ber absenee 
will occasion. I wa^ horn for loyeyhasM^ 
and domestic happiness: — ^ita shadcyw t 
have chased through life;, it now appears in 
the person of this beftotilttl gitl. No aor* 
did views can incite her to deceive me: 
horn to the inheritance of every advantage 
which I erxjoy^ she ean promise herself no 
addition of happiness: in marrying me^ cxr- 
cepfc she generously sets that value on. my* 
self — But to have all the tenderness on one 
side '.-7— yet, if that must he the case^it ishest^ 
certainly^ that the hride shpuld possess it* 
Women^ once anxious, to please> have the 
liappy art of finding out thc^way; and 
how ungrateful must his nature he who is 
not won by tender and refijsed attentions! 
Love may, from generous mQtive3> be 
feigned, aaid front that often becomes real 
Were we strictly to examine, we shooM 
be astonished to find how many o£ ouf 
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dearest enjb3anents owe their origia to 
habit. 

Wherefore should I doubt, hesitate, 
resolve, protract ? Could I have chosen 
from the whole creation, and, like Pygma- 
lion, made my bride, she should have been 
like Lady Diana. Her taste on every 
subject resembles mine. Long used to 
participate all public pleasures, she only 
appears abroad in the common course of 
things; and, seeking her happiness at 
home, is secure from the seductions of the 
w^orld, or the vanity of newly acquired 
honours. The heart asserts itself Uni- 
formly in her ; from that spring alike her 
pleasures and her pains ; ^and over that I 
might, perhaps, obtain a boundless influ- 
ence. But why this dull preactenent to 
my own heart, which knows her so well ? 
What chance, indeed, can there be of my 
doing justice to the merits of this charmer, 
when I toi obliged to enumerate them 
regularly over, like articles in a cata-* 
Ipgue ? An invisible power, alas ! de^ 



oded for me, and has left my feelings and 
judgement perpetually at variance. 

Salute your lady £rom me, and think 
me still 

Yours^ 

WESTBURYi 

LETTER LXXXVII. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

AFTER so many griefs, so many evils^ 
ivho could have supposed it possible that 
ill fortune should have another barbed 
dart ready to plunge into my still bleed- 
ing heart ? I now sink totally overwhelm- 
ed, and without a single wish to ex- 
tract the arrow. Pride and Disdain con- 
tend with Love which shall destroy me 
fastest. 

Unluckily I happened to be present a 
few days since, when Mrs. Layton came 
to visit Miss Egerton, whom she invite4 
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to go to the play: but to this Mrs. Eger- 
ton refused her concurrence, unless I 
would be of the party. Nothing could be 
kss agreeable to me : but Miss Egerton 
was urgent, and I knew not how to ex- 
cuse myself. Mrs. Laytoti is just arrived 
from France, where she has passed several 
years in dissipatioUi She rouges highly, 
dresses showily, and is constantly at- 
tended by an admitted lover of the name 
of Clairon, and a train of beaux. She and 
her party are always my aversion. On 
the appointed evening, just five minutes 
before Mrs. Layton*s coach stopped at the 
door. Miss Egerton was seized with a 
raging tooth-ach, and gave up all thoughts 
of the play. I meant to do the same ; when 
I found that Mrs. Layton, who could get 
only a small box, had invited no other 
ladies, nor could she be prevailed on to 
stay with her cousin. She ridiculed our 
English mode of going to public places in 
couples : but finding she must have a female 
companion, she would have me. From the 
reluctance with which I was overborne 



by their jdirit entreaties, our arrail§;emetitft 
had encroached upon tlie time, which 
caused us to enter after the curtain dreir 
up; when my chaperon^ a^ I iiurmised shd 
lirould, attracted general attention. Awaro 
of her style of dres«, I had affected ex-' 
treme plainness and simplicity in mine« 
The play proved touching ; and to pre* 
tent joining the Colonel and Mrs. Lay-* 
ton in their opera-glass survey, and loud 
French criticisms on the box circle, I 
f^e my attention wholly to the stage* 
In the distress of Sigismunda I had almost 
forgotten my own ; when Mrs. Layton, 
who at intervals pestered pie witii que- 
iitions, suddenly asked me if I had" met 
with iord Westbury ift France. Ijtumed 
hastily towards her in the greatest con- 
fusion and surprise. — " Was he sick 
there," said she, " that he looks so pale ? " 
—" Where, where is he?'* cried I, al- 
|nost starting up in agitation. — "Lord, 
child! sit still," said she angrily : "why, 
he has been behind us this half-hour." 
Impulse conquered decorum, and I turned 
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abraptly round. Lord Westbury was in- 
deed standing, with the lock of the box-door 
in his hand, as if just going out, while his 
eyes were riveted on me with a bitterness 
and contempt whidh I knew not that they 
could express. Pale, indeed, he looked : but 
it was evidently the paleness of suppressed 
passion, not of impaired health. Isunkinte 
my seat in a moment, more dead than alive, 
and heard the door clap after him. I 
never felt before. as I did at that insulting 
sound: dark mists obscured my sight, 
and made the scene and aiidience one glit- 
tering group, while cold tremors struck at 
my heart; yet, by a strange inconsistency, 
I seemed all pulse, and one universal 
throb of indignation. I nevertheless 
contended with these torturing feelings, 
lest I should attract still more attention, 
or awaken a curiosity in my party. The 
struggle in my soul was relieved at last 
by a deluge of tears ; and as the play sup- 
plied an excuse for weeping, I freely in- 
dulged myself, that I might avoid drop- 
ping from my seat. 

VOL. III. Q 
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When recollection enabled me to look 
np, I examined all the boxes, to see 
whither my Lord had adj<Mirned. I 
soon perceived him, nearly opposite, ivith 
Lady Diana Selwyn, to whom he wais 
stopping to talk. He asked her, as 1 
thought, to make room for him in a cor- 
ner behind her; for she did it, though 
not without incommoding both herself and 
party. He talked incessantly to her, with 
both gaiety and passion; while her deep 
attention, conscious glances, and • happy 
smiles, assured me, as well as himself, of 
his success, if to please Lady Diana could 
fortn his felicity. Oh, think what passM 
in my soul at a conviction like this I 
Never, never -can I know such another 
pang ! I had no longer the gratification 
of despising my lovely unintentional ri* 
vaL Ah, no: I knew tliat sh^ must deserve 
a better heart than the one she seemed so 
dehghted to win. Yet, in the midst of his 
smiles and gallantry, his cruel eye would 
often glance towards me, asT if he was not 
without the mean desi^ of insulting her 
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Hfbom he had forsaken ; niiik the lovely 
creature to whom he addressed hunself 
suspected not that he saw another woman 
in the house. 

So iuil^ so melancholy a proof of his 
worthlessness conquered my pride^ and 
left me no other feeling than grief. I 
was not collected enough to employ oni» 
womanish art to recal him.'^-*-Recal him 1 
did I say ? I had even lost the wish of do« 
iiig SQ. I could not,' however, withdraw 
my eyes from Lady Diatia; but I did 
not employ them in depreciating her 
beauty. Alas! its continual augmenta* 
tion assured me how much it was lighted 
up by her heart \ Rather did I admire to 
see her imbibe, -from the same ol]gect widi 
myself, this 

*^ Perfum'd poison that infects the mind. 
This sad delight which charms ail womankind.'* 

Could I wonder that she relied on the 
delusive countenance which experience 
could hardly enable me to discredit ! 

Lady Diana retired at the end of the 
play, attended by my Lord ; and I would 
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fain have done the same: but nothing 
could prevail on Mrs. Layton to go; who 
assured me that she had sat the dull tra- 
gedy out, only for the sake of the farce, 
it was a fashionable one, and almost the 
whole company did the same ; which 
caused a great difficulty in caUing up the 
carriages, ^as well as in getting to them. 
Scarcely were we seated in Mrs. La3i;on's, 
before it was entangled with a hackney- 
coach, which tore off the wheel ; and, had 
there been room, we must have been over* 
turned. Colonel Clairon alighted, and, 
taking Mrs. Layton in his arms (who 
either was or pretended to be lifdess), car- 
ried her into the first house for assistance, 
leaving me to the care of link-boys and the 
footmen and coachman, who were all in 
a swearing debate with the hackney 
driver. Delicate and shattered as my 
nerves have long been, I had, however, 
not wholly lost my senses, when I per- 
ceived one approaching who was more 
likelv to rob me of them. Lord West- 
bury eagerly pressed through the crowd. 
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while the habit of fond confidence made 
me readily accept his tendered assistance. 
He conducted me into the same house 
whither I had seen the Colonel carry 
Mrs. Layton. 

You must have known the misery of 
my mind for the last three hours, even to 
guess at the surprise and exquisite plea- 
sure of this moment — this moment, 
which promised me all that I could hope ! 
I had not voice to answer his agitated 
and fond inquiries, and sought to recover 
it by resting my head upon his shoulder, 
and sighing-^nay, gasping for breath. 
This blessed accident might awaken all his 
former passion, and re-establish all my in- 
fluence : for that he still loved me I could 
not doubt ; — ^liis tremors, his impassioned 
pressures, his broken tone of voice, all 
convinced me of that. — ^Why, indeed, else, 
had he left Lady Diana ? Why had he, 
afterwards, hidden himself? Why hid he 
flown to my aid ? I confess that I was 
not sorry to find myself alone with him j 
for he had immediately dispatched the 
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man to procure drops and water. A 
transport so unexpected^ a deliriuqfi so 
sweet, caused every faculty to be absorbed 
in love ; and though my senses remain0d> 
they were wholly retired into my heart. 
Would you think it possible that Lord 
Westbury should have chosen a moment 
like this to affront me ? My cloak had 
slipped aside..»..But enough on the odious 
subject. I revived in an instant ; but it 
appeared to me doubtful whether I should 
be able to contend with a man more ao« 
tuated by a licentious than a rational* 
love. The return of the waiter with the 
ivine and drops which my Lord had or- 
dered, obliged him to loose me : but h# 
bad made medicine unnecessary, and 
wakened the pride which least bears insult; 
I bade the man conduct me to my com* 
pany; but my Lord, fixing me by an 
eager grasp to the spot I stood on> biadd 
him begone : and he was obeyed* Dish 
dain and disappomtment were then too 
much for me : I fell at his feet in hyste^ 
rics, or rather, I imagine, conVukions^ 
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for he Was obliged to summon assist* 
ance. When my faculties appeared to be 
returning, he ordered the people once 
more away« He still held me in his arms : 
but had they been those of his brother I 
eoiild not have felt greater disgust. A 
coldueas which he never before ^w, was 
increased in me by a contempt he only 
could inspire, when I learned from his so- 
phistical, artftd language, that I had ever 
be^n his dupe ; since at the only moment 
when he could make me his wife,, he opeii* 
ly solicited me to become his mistress ! I 
was condemned to the misery of hearing 
tiiis, lest, if he discerned my feelings be^ 
fore my strength was recovered, I should 
he too much at his mercy. Charmed at 
my unexpected passiveness, oh how elo* 
quently seducing were his speeches ! My 
soul struggled with its groans^ while my 
tears almost choked me. . But enough of 
a moment so bitter ! — ^Never, never can I 
forgive him ! Hardly on my deathrbed can 
I pardon him such deliberate licentious^ 
ness and inhumanity ! When I found my* 
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sfelf collected enough to answer, I at once 
cut short his detested speeches^ — ^^ How 
little," cried I, " did I think you, my 
Lord, capable of artifices so low !— But 
you shall not disgrace yourself in vain* I 
perceive that you recollect it to be in my 
power to prevent your marrying another, 
by proving your engagement to me ; but 
you might, likewise, have known that I 
should disdain such an effort. My daims 
expired with your merit and your love ; 
for, believe me, I now hold you as un- 
worthy of my heart as I ever before did 
myself unworthy of yours. The obliga- 
tions which it was once my delight to owe 
you, are cancelled by this base, insidious 
conduct* I cancel with them all your de* 
ceitful vows, your specious promises; 
nor shall I ever reproach you with their 
violation, but myself with too easy a be- 
lief. Offer them with the . same address 
to the next wretch who has the misfor- 
tune to please you, and they will, per- 
haps, again be relied on ; but be sure that 
she is, as now, your .helpless inferior. So 
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may you, whenever you withdraw, have 
the satisfaction of breaking another heart !'* 
Finishing this with a solemn and half* 
wild energy, I would have rushed out of 
the room ; but he caught my hand, and 
obstinately held me. Resentment had 
nerved, however, both my soul and my 
frame. ** Detain me not ! " cried I in a 
tone that enforced my words ; " for I hate 
you — eternally do I hate you." He 
haughtily flung my hand from him, and I 
ran down the stairs. The man told me 
that Mrs. Layton was gone, but chairs 
were waiting. I threw myself into one, 
and was far from him in an instant. 
Scarce, when I got home, could I sup- 
press a thousand visible signs of my em- 
bittered, wounded feelings ; but the acci- 
dent rendered my disorder natural in the 
eyes of my friends. What days, what 
nights, have mine been ever since ! May 
you, nor any one, not even himself, ever 
guess at their misery ! To the graces and 
virtues which Lord Westbury really pos- 
sessed, fond ^cy had added all lavished 
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among his sex. Iihagine, then, the veil 
being once withdrawn, what I suffer from 
finding him the \ecy reverse ! To aj*- 
proach me with insult— shock me with 
loose proposals ! — And this is the very 
man to whose delicacy I would, yeste^daj^^^ 
have entrusted my own ! — Lady Kallar- 
ney has fuUy accomplished her view^ oti 
him, by corrupting not only his moral$ 
but his manners. Had he generously 
told me that he loved me no longer, of 
even informed me that he yielded to his 
rank, and took a wife more suited to itr-' 
either of these cruel truths I think I could 
have borne :-— he had inured me to misfor-* 
tune — ^but I can never, never be inured to 
disgrace. 

Every thing on earth is now, you 
must see, over with me. In your sym- 
pathising bosom bury my little story 5 
and my heart, as soon as may be, in the 
gmv^. Heaven never yet formed one, 
overflowing like mine with softness^ that 
had fortitude enough to contend^ with sa 
untoward a destiny. 
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LETTER LXXXVin. 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ, 

SO you had rather, Frank, give me 
up to my own dangerous devices, than 
half a dozen old justices of the peace to 
^quarrel about politics, or leave your chair 
at the quarter-sessions empty. Had I 
applied to your wife, she would have had 
more charity, perhaps. Yes, the charity 
of ladies is very extensive i and I should, 
perhaps, only have served you as you 
merit, if I had tried to the utmost that of 
Mrs. Trevilian. To set your jealous heart 
M rest> however, be it known, I mean to 
content mysdf vnth that of a lady more 
at her own disposal. I have not waitr 
ed for your insolent prediction — via?. 
*^ That I {^ball certainly marry soon, and» 
if not Lstdy Diana, most probably iMae 
one not half so deserving -Z'-^^to cooLcludtf, 
timt Lord Winchester's lovdy daughtw 
wust be bora for my bride. In trutb» it is 
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plain to me that the point is already settled 
by her family, and even wished by her- 
self: — as soon, therefore, as my sables will 
allow, I have half-resolved to make due 
proposals ; and, in due time, go through 
^ dull ceremony. I have observed that 
Lady Winchester too often absents her- 
self in a morning, for the opportunities 
she gives me to be mere accident; and 
Lady Diana is too much embarrassed 
when we are alone, to call herself indif- 
ferent. It seems, indeed, as if I had every 
•means that a lover can wish allowed me, 
to study the disposition of my cousin; 
and as if her disposition would bear 
the most rigid scrutiny. Lady Winches- 
ter, under that title, has invested me with 
a kind of fond authority over the young 
lady; which in another way brings 
her and your friend on the most happy 
terms of familiarity. She yields, at times, 
to tny opinion, as naturally as if she were 
born to obey me ; then sweetly blushes, 
so ta have yielded ; — ^while at other mo- 
ments she trifles in a most engaging man- 
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•tter with her own supposed influencej and 
almost obtains one. 

Why, why should the graces and vir- 
tues of this sweet girl serve rather to 
•recal to my mind the worst and most un- 
grateful of her sex, than impress it with 
the sense of her own merit ? I, in vain, 
know Cecilia Rivers to be so. My heart 
counteracts my reason, and presents her 
hourly, not ss she is, but as I would have 
her be. For ever do I seem to see her, 
as once I too surely did, sunk in fond 
supplication before mej her sweet eyes 
(for they still are sweet) giving sovereign 
influence to the dictates of virtue ; while 
the full tears of innocence and sensibility 
enriched the vermilion of her cheek. 

Unhappy Cecilia ! how, how were you 
at last won from the sacred* sense of right, 
once the rule of your life ? — ^you, who so 
nobly resisted every impassioned en- 
treaty, even while your bosom throb- 
bed visibly with emotions as soft as those 
of my own ? She could not love another 
man better: but isome practised villain. 



who Jo^red her less^ m^e a Ixrfder v^itora^ 
and when the first straggle with virtue 
was over, she gave the reins to vice. It 
is the carse c^ her sex never to know a 
-medium ; they must be either angels or 
devils. Her French lover has already de* 
serted her. I saw her last week at the play, 
with some dashing painted courtesan and 
a foreign officer. More plain, more de* 
gant tkMi ever, Cecilia seemed to. wish 
to evade notice ; and, collected within 
lierself, preserved apparently all the dig- 
nity of innocence. I had not even per- 
ceived her till my own naipe reached me, 
pronounced fi-om her lips with ^surprise, 
and all her own sweet sensibility. I 
spoke not, however, one word; but, giving 
her a comprehensive glance, flew round 
to Lady Diana, whom I had been sedc- 
ing; and to her talked such voUies of 
nonsense, that she must have thought me 
mad or dnmk : and all this, merely that I 
might appear engaged and happy. Yet 
still at intervals my eye returned to her, 
who still gave such wild pulsations to my 
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•—it would hardly quit her for a moment. 
How consufumate is her address ! Hardly 
should I wonder to see Cecilia Rivers 
whatever she once wished to be, distin- 
guished or improbable as her view might 
at first appear. No confidence -mariced 
her carriage— no levity mingled in her 
air ; Virtue herself never looked more 
awfully innocent : while a voluntary de^- 
pression seemed almost to unnerve that 
fkir form, and a serene paleness covered 
her cheek. Those charming eyes, neither 
seeking nor shunning mine, whenever I 
taet them beamed forth a mild sadness, a 
weejping sweetness, a something too heart- 
touching to be described !— I felt ready to 
istart up, fly to her, reproach her, clasp her 
to my bosom! — and, even while despi^ 
ing her, forget alt— ^or knew I how to 
commend in myself the forbearance so 
higMy due to Ijady Diana. Once I ven- 
tured to compare tliem ; but my fency 
so strongly inclined to the charms which 
it perhaps created, that I tried the ex- 
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periment no more. Again my own ma- 
ster, by the early retreat of Lady Diana> 
I retired to an obscure corner, to observe 
whether my presence had influenced Ce- 
cilia's conduct ; but it was still unaltered. 
She is too new to the box-lobby train yet 
to allure them ; nor did they appear even 
to suspect her. The floods of tears which I 
saw fell from her eyes, gave mt a hope 
that she regretted her conduct towards 
me. I resolved to have the carriage fol- 
lowed into which she went. While I was 
jgiving a fellow whom the box-keeper had 
found me, the necessary direction, I saw 
her companion's coach almost pulled to 
pieces. The Frenchman carried . that re- 
markable lady into an adjoining tavern, 
not too nice in its reputation ; when, rescu- 
ing the darling of my heart from con- 
stables and link-boys, I followed the lead, 
and deposited my young lady in another 
room. Reason was now extinct in the 
tumul( of the senses : — ^no sickly delicacy 
made me recede from her whom I adored, 
and I recovered the fainting Cecilia in a 
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dfioment. What she stiU hopes from me 
is beyond my comprehension; but she 
played off a|l her usual reserv^ airs, even 
with a severity which virtue never gave 
her. I was thoroughly piqued; Bfid^ 
ibuing my respect in proportion to the 
increase of her claims upon it> made her 
proposals in terms which she ought not to 
disdain after her own misconduct. But 
9Uoh a thriving pupil the devil never had 
Siooe the mother of all ; for then sighs, 
tears, ha&d9 lifted up to heaven, and fits, 
were her only artillery. At length she, 
with her customary eloquence, gave me 
such a lecture as I shall not easily forget ; 
and attempted to tear herself from my 
arms. Not finding that, however, quite 
easy, out came at once the whole truth. 
With a cold and scornful look, which I 
shall never forget, she told me that she 
hated me: — »" Yes," cried she more de- 
liberately, " eternally do I hate you ! " In- 
censed at her insolent avowal, I, like a fool, 
cast her hands wrathfiiUyirom miae: but 
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thinking, a moment afterwards, that I 
should never find a time or place so con- 
venient to bring this to a test, I flew 
eagerly after her. She, however, was al- 
ready gone— vanished as it should se6m, 
for no one knew whither* What is • that 
to me, you will say, if, as she declared, 
she really hates me. 

Surely she could not hope again to 
entrap me matrimonially? Whatever 
her meaning was^ her great purpose is an- 
swered ; and all my plots- upon her virtue 
severely punished in her loss of it. When- 
ever I s^e, I despise her ; yet no sooner is 
she oiit of my sight, than I seek her un- 
remittingly, still hoping that I may nevCT 
find her. What a miserable state!— to 
have esteem and love thus divide and tear 
the fluctuating heart ! Even if she did not 
hate me, she has lost my confidence for 
ever. I could not but conclude, that all 
her promises, her vows, were- necessary 
falsehoods; yet her indifference distracts 
me. Judge, while this confiision con- 
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tinues in my ideas, how litde I can esti- 
mate Lady Diana! whose merits need 
not an advocate even in you. 

Yours, 

Westbury. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Bath. 

OF London, may I, O God ! if it be 
thy pleasure, have taken an eternal fare- 
well !— London Kas been the grave of 
Lord Westbury 's honour, and of my peace. 
Innocent as he was amiable, till wealth 
and distinction drew him from retirement, 
what a glory, what a grace was he to 
humanity ! Now — ^Oh, let me spare my 
heart the aggravating bitterness of con- 
trasting him with himself ! 

I was once so near your abode that I 
fancied I could discern the woods of Arling- 
ton : but it was among ^the miseries of my 
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M&tb be denied tht ptea^ttrfe t>f Vfeitittg 
it — 6f pooring forth thy tfeats on y<mi 
^ bosom — perhaps 6f ittibibing S0ih6 littli^ 
pleasure in the participation of yours. 

' ' IThis place I cannot take the trouble 
to^ give you an account of. What are 
places, time, the revolving universe, to 
me ? Lost in contemplation of my own 
fate, every faculty is exercised merely by 
habit, BXid^ ^ ^y idt^M iEtfe^sorbed in 
my heart. 

I wonder the lively Miss Egerton 
does not hate me : — tut ^ere is, perhaps, 
a pleasure in propping those deKcate 
plants Which seem ready to sink under 
their bWii weight ; and she may rank me 
among the human ones to whom this care 
is a kindness. 

No: I hav6 not recovered this last 
stroke — 1 never, never can. Internal 
weakness, hectic heats, a cott^, and a pain, 
in my side, give me at length hopes of k 
release which I little tliought a consump- 
tion would bestow. Colonel Percival ib ^ 
constantly visited by a physician, wh6 



Ifinted to TS/lrs. Egerton, th^at^ without ^ 
^^y famd, rc^lsu* diet and hours^ con- 
si(jmt exercise^ and a pure air, a frame 
Viffi imm i^ust sink uoder the viaiUe at-^ 
tadc. Alas, my dear ! if only the iirst of 
these he npcessary, my fate is determined. 
Miss Egerton's philosophy ends just where 
nuoe begins; and she sometimes scold^ 
me for not fearing deatli, as if her conr 
scieiKe wer^ b^ troublesome a,s her kind* 
ness. Were all here like her, I should be 
tb? o)>}ect of univer]^ attention. 

This medical gentleman's opinion has, 
nevertheless, led me to reflect \ery ser 
riou^ly on this world and the next ; but 
nev^r sie€med my mind 90 reconciled to 
death. What is it, as the poet says, 

** But to close ray eyes and shut out day-light, 
To view ng mere the wicked ways of men ? " 

I was ill qualiiied^ botb by nature and 
education! for the lot appointed me. My 
h^^xt k^ been early habituated to^ eyery 
6pftn^ss of sex and sensibility ;— my mii^d^ 
Iinwy.^yj drew it^ resources, its exis- 
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tence, from these. Driven suddenly into 
the frozen sphere of high life, where every 
change blunted and repelled the social 
principle, one unfortunate moment laid 
bare my heart, rendering it porous the 
better to kill its feelings. Two years 
have done the work of twenty; and I 
rather watch my declining health with 
pleasure than regret. The physician mis- 
takes my complaint ; — ^my heart is ul- 
cerated, not my lungs. 

I have exhausted my brain to find 
some topic by which I might beguile you 
with the idea that I am cheerful; but, 
alas I whatever begins the song — *^ he is 
faithless and I am undone,'' always con- 
cludes it. 

Is there nothing unconnected with 
myself I can des<a*ibe ? — Oh, yes ! Colo- 
nel Percival: he is quite an original. 
Imagine a tall athletic veteran, with a 
military air and a florid complexion, to- 
tall^ cHppled by the gout, and storming 
all day at his servants as he once did at 
' the enemy, till, thoroughly provoked, he 
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dispatches $i crutch after each, as anibassa<> 
^ors for his legs. Think, too, at the same 
time> itJiat you see his pious comely sisfeer 
coolly taking off her spectacles, and, while 
she deposits tliem in the case, turning 
up the whites of her eyes and blending 
ivith . his superabundant curses as many 
ejaculations. Worn out as much ^yith 
this over-goodness, he often discbarges 
upon her oaths as fantastical as those of 
Bobadil ; while she sits expecting a little 
imp to make his appearance in e^ch cor* 
ner of the room. Whenever she finds the 
Colonel determined on the victory, Mrs. 
Egerton hastily gathers up her work, curl;$ 
her short nose, and flies the hearing of 
such blasphemiousness — ^as she terms air 
most the whole of her whimsical brother's 
conversation- He has long been used to 
have servants, merely, about him, and aft 
fects rough and. peevisji manners rather to 
j-ender them obsa-vant, than from any 
natural harshness of character. When 
ever he finds his equals have indulgence 
.towards him, he amply returns it. His 
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niece comprehends this dearly^ and rallied 
his oddities Math such a haj^y mixture c^ 
humour and affection, that his ^ye rdaxei^ 
its severity at once, and he bears her mo^ 
ther for her sake. As the gout keeps him 
a close prisoner, some brother-officer or 
old crony usually drops in to attack him 
at chess or backgammon; when, except 
he loses, no creature can be mote plea- 
sant. This sets us all at liberty t I retire 
to my chamber. Miss Egerton goes to the 
rooms, and her mother hastens to La<fy 
Huntingdon's chapel. 

But the morning is the scene of nota- 
bility with us. Mrs. Egerton rings her 
bell at sun-rise, and routs the lazy ser* 
vants, whose hours have long been of their 
own choosing. Soon afterwards she de- 
scends, followed by her own maid with a 
soft cushion for her to kneel on, and sevend 
books of prayer of very formidable size. 
After mustering the family by roU, that 
the devil may not inveigle a single soul 
from her, even at the desire of its owner, 
sbe begins her devotions ; and an extern^ 
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poraiy discourse, of «ome length, is fbUo^^ 
ed by a fiiil diorus. This was such a sur<» 
prise to the invalidS'^-Hnamely , poor Colonel 
Perciva] and mysd^ — ^thiat both of us w^od ' 
the first morning in the greatest ooni^r'^ 
nation. He supplied a symphony, by 
labouring incessantly at his bell; whidi 
his niece at len^h answered, for Mrs, 
Eg^rton would not part with one of her 
eongregation had we both been in the 
agonies of death. Sophia came bursting 
with laughter into ray room : her odd uncle, 
with a round oath, having told her, that 
" he conjectured all the milch asses, with 
which the town abounds, must have met 
a* his door by agreement, to treat him 
with a serenade.*' The pious lady has 
since allowed her hymn to be sung piano. 
Having strong health and abundance 
of leisure, Mrs. Egerton then follows the 
maids about the house, till they as de- 
voutly wish her in heaven as ever she 
wished herself there. Swords, canes, mili* 
tary laced-hats, and well-covered pistols^ 
long peaceable tenants of the hooks roun4 



dj:awmg-tooin> have aJI. sudclenly vanished 
in O0e prodigious cloud of dust, -p^t 
Juba, who^ in the absence of his master^ 
reigned of late sole sovereign of the arm- 
cbflrj unwillingly resigns it ; and the cat 
steals growlingly into the kitchen at the 
^otsteps of thii^ lady. 

Her daughter she daily ccmvicts of 
littering the house in a variety of ways ; 
and your poor friend^ between work-bags 
and music-booksj comes in often for aij 
indirect censure -, though, as the Colonel 
has taken the latter under his protection, 
jMrs. Egertcm can only find fault with 
th^n, by pretending to believe them to 
be her daughter's. The flannels, stools, 
and cushions, on which her poor brother 
rests his gouty legs, I can see she regards 
with an evil eye ; and I verily believe, 
notwithstanding the sin of coveting your 
neighbour's goods, she steals them away 
.one by one. 

llie doctor haying told her that I am 
not long for this world, she did not delay 
giving me an information which has 
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frightened many a sick person out of it. 
She is persuaded that she shall make a 
proselyte of me; and daily admonishes 
me to repent of my i^ins, as if I had cx>m 
ftiitted all which ever stained humanity, 
I gravely told her that there was one way, 
and one only, to make me repent. She 
eagerly inquired what it might be. 
** First to persuade me to commit a sin,*' 
I answered. The Colonel laughed heair- 
tily at this; but his sister was very se- 
riously provoked at me. As to poor 
Colonel Percival, she persuades herself 
that nothing but the hope of the inspired 
moment when he shall be joined to the 
elect, could warrant her living under the 
same roof with him. "Oh, is he a 
fearful reprobate ! " repeats she hourly : 
^* but the hand of the Lord is heavy on 
him ; and unless he repeht — ^and the Lord, 
I fear, hardens his heart-^-what will become 
of liis precious soul ! " Thus, in the pre- 
sumption of her own salvation being se- 
cured, though she has not one more virtue 
than that man possesses whom she con- 



signs to peFdHioHf thia peer w^m^o mokes 
hen^If wretdied about the eternal hap-' 
piuess of all around her ; — ^xtremesi evm 
in goodness, are troublesome enoughs 
Mias Egerton could hardly live with her 
mother, were not the uncle's fortune th^ 
drief dependence of both. Whenerer^ 
therefore, the ladies differ in <^inion, the 
younger gets the Colonel on her €dde, ajid 
the cause i^ carried. It appears to me 
that the old gentleman ijs very partial to 
his niece ^ though^ she says, he is even 
more so to his nepljew Perciv^It Indeed 
he is attached to all his relations ^ and his 
pious sister is so far from neglecting the 
goods of this life, that she hs^s already 
wrought upon him to make his will • I was 
informed of this event by being one of the 
witnesses; and as she was in a most har- 
monious humour,*! hope tiiat be has nobly 
provided for my amiable young friend. 
Under an affected harshness of manners 
the virtues of his profession, generosity 
and benevolence, lie hid in Colon^ Peiv 
cival. . I doubt whether Im ^ister^ mih 
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hR her piefty, could muster tW6 as vakablft 
lo society. Above all things itt the world 
he abhors romiintic names, and makes a 
frighl^i '^vry fece whenever his niece i6 
called Soi)hia. As to Cecilia Rivers, that 
be swears to be as affected as Pamela or 
Philodea, insii^ting that I have Italianised 
plain Cicely, and adopted Rivers; of 
which, however noble once, he rememberis 
ohly one man in hid time, and he wa^ 
fcanged ibr horse-^stealing. He persists ik 
calling his tiiece Bess, and me Cicely. 
These whims at first distressed me-; but I 
now laugh either Math or at him, and am 
rather a fevourit-e, for l>e loves music. 
Whenever his sister has routed the ser- 
vants, and he her, he points to the harp, 
and cries, ^ Come, tune up, my sweet 
Tsinger of Israel : the birds sing best after 
"thunder." • 

The chief visitor at the house is Sir 
Oe^r^e Harington, one of the Colonel -s 
'Yorkshire neighbours. He is the remains 
t)f a man of the town, once fashionable and 
handsome ^ who is expected to marry, b^ 



cause he has a fine estate and no h^r to 
succeed .him. Not that he has always 
lived a bachelor : on the contrary, he was 
married thirty years. Mrs. Egerton^ whp 
wails brought up in sight of his house, says 
that he was always the dread of th^ &r 
thers and husbands around him ; but 
early in life he met with the pretty daugh- 
ter of a farmer, who would not dispense 
with the ceremouy of marriage ; and, not 
being able to deny himself the lady, he took 
her on her own terms. Her example had 
no influence over his conduct, for wherever 
his vicious pleasures led him, he rambled ; 
only looking in at home now and then 
for novelty. Lady Harington, ignomnt 
of love, knew not misery : she brought 
him two sons, whom she could not edu- 
cate and he would not. He allowed her,^ 
however, to roll to church and her neigh- 
bours' houses in a coach and four, which 
never carried her farther; and the poor 
woman had the vexation of seeing her 
children as vicious as their father, before 
either had reached twenty. Unable to 
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curb^ unwilling to encourage them^ that 
dissolute father was now suddenly obliged 
to think and to feel. He hardly regretted an 
elopement which the youths both made to 
London ; where the small-pox carried them 
off. Their mother survived them only a 
twelvemonth; and the Baronet, about 
two years ago, became *^ a lone man in 
the world." As he has,: in Mrs. Egerton's 
language, *^ sown his wild oats," and pos^ 
sesses good sense, good nature, and a fine 
fortune, it appears to me that she joins 
many other miammas in this place, in think- 
ing him an.excellent match for her dauglv- 
ter. I have told you, my dear, that Sophia 
is ordinary ; but we are upon terms that 
bring forward qualities far beyond beauty 
to a thinking mind. 

Yours. 
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LETTER XC. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Balk. 

IF I am, indeed, dear to you, my 
Amdiaf forbear the killing kindness of 
such letters as your last I To cruelty^ 
my heart, by degrees, nuiy grow callous j 
biit the softness of affection brings it so 
near bursting, that the agony is greater 
when it cannot do so, than if it did. 
Already do I feeU severely caiough, my 
own afflictiodos ; but, painted by the anir 
mated pencil of friendship, they are to6 
acute for endurance !-r-Iet me no longer 
destroy yotu* tranquillity. Ah ! shed no 
more of your invaluable tears for a fate 
which I owe to my own imprudence ! Do 
not so bitterly regret your acceptance of 
Lord Westbury's favours, as subjecting 
you to silence ! Well do you merit, and 
long naay you enjoy, every good, when no 
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such being exists as the one who now 
disturbs your repose. 

Why think so meanly of me, as to 
believe that I would owe a poor justice 
to the interposition of iny friends? , No, 
Amelia ! miserable as I am — ^poor, sick, 
abandoned — I am even now more satisfied 
than if, dignified by his title, and enriched 
by his wealth, I felt the want of Lord 
Westbury*s heart, and no longer pre- 
served the privilege of pomplaint, nor the 
pride of a virtuous i^periority . 

Alas, my dear ! I feel that I was not 
bom for this world ! The dull mediiun al- 
loted to half its inhabitants, would be 
a state worse than death to me : nor do I 
now know aught in it worth a wish but 
yourself. You, who have been the plea- 
sure of my youth, the pride ^ of my reason, 
and the partner of my fate! — ^toyou shall 
I tairn for bohsolation in tny last mo-, 
ments, sure to find in your eyes and 
your voice all the alleviation yet granted 
to sufffering moirtality . Ah; that vary last 
sij^ could be wholly your owd' 
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Ivk tj^a knig^tnl^ifTala wlttok I qomt devote 
to reflexion^ I have retraced, mjr whole li£s> 
since firist I $aw tbb Gcuel mtm^ to dis- 
cover li^y what iiiea$is lie patfiatea.hfii COB* 
duct to himself. I have 90m <m\y one eiv. 
ror in my owo.^ and would that the whoi^. 
of my credulow aex kfuew how it kas. 
been pimi^hed ! Yet^ I fear a meacn, doaolrt;, 
wUI ah¥ays lurk In X\m heart c£ a kver 
who office ItQQWs hiH influence; and, in« 
stead o( gfiMting you virtue^ he ascribes, 
it to himself. Q&vid I hare itaaivA/dy 
witbheki my cpufideacfr^^could I iastantly 
have fiow«k fropt Lofd Westbury, ?^ 
then; tht^fe wotlbl bilve heen» in my api^ 
Qi<^ }it^le M^eit ifi miy oonduct ; for h>ve 
eoi#d hffve hod n^ lAare in it. And if I 
am neduced id hw hia good opinioa^ or 
^jifym^l f^l (lhat;I *iuA give the hitter 
a p^iyM' pi^i^enee. . 1* 

J ami stmggliQg to' ohttm resokilibit 
fo ferget hitt V ^nd hism sealed «p hjbs: fdc» 
|ufe» letters, every dear and tender me« 
moitiai^ idb a< piubquet^.. which I will aeoA 
yon if you wish it* In hweaftcr arraogiiig^ 
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t!ietn, yott may, perhaps^ take a melan- 
choly pleasure 3 and if you d6, present 
them to your children — ^lead them to my 
grave, and in your geiierous tears they 
will find the moral. 

Did I never tell you that my sister 
has left England ? How strangely has my 
heart been occupied, and my head be- 
trildered ! My aunt took an alarm, fi*om 
doubtftil accounts oi her factor's conduct : 
iffite hastily embarked fof Barbadoes, and 
my poor sister had no choice but to go 
With her. 1 was unluckily in France, or 
1 might, perhaps, have persuaded her to 
stay. 1 have not yet had one line from 
her, nor has she informed me how to 
«rect my correspondence. 

If my health is not better, it is not' 
worse. Unable to undergo the fatigue 
of attending a round of public amuse- 
ments, I have at length discovered how to 
avoid it without disobliging Miss Egerton. 
The CoIoneFs gout his servants ma- 
tta,ged very roughly; and having been 
used to watch and reJieve my father, I one 
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day suggested some advantageous alteram 
tions> and assisted, with a hand so tend^ 
and light, that daily does the suflFerer bless 
it ; and, in return, takes the same interest 
in my health as if I were his daughter. 
It happened that a bet at the ro<Hns one 
evening left him without a friend * to 
amuse the heavy hours : he became on a 
sudden so intolerably peevish, that I of- 
fered to attack him at backgammon 
(which, you recollect, I learnt only to 
please my father when in his condition); 
and this has made me a reigning favou- 
rite. Sir George may feast, Mrs. Eger- 
ton pray, and Miss Egerton dsmce, if 
none of them lay any claim to my com- 
pany : and as the Colonel never was so 
often, or so long, in good humour, I seem 
to have obliged, by a single mark of- 
attention, the whole family. 

This, then, is the present life of your 
poor Cecilia! She who thought herself 
born with feelings too poignant to endure 
one hour of cold inaction, compounds with 
fortune for the privilege of dozing over ^ 
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dice-box with a valetudinarian of sixty- 
five ! — ^herself but three and twenty ! 



LETTEE XCI. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Bath. 

*' HE cannot be worthy of your sor- 
row — despise, forget him!" Alas, my 
dear ! were it as easy to do as to say this, 
of what should I complain ! Could we, 
poor frail mortals, act up to our know- 
ledge, we might, perhaps, be perfect. 

There are persons who know not that 
the whole of life, to a part of the creation, 
is comprised in the heart : but those who 
have once fondly treasured every view 
there, hang over it as a miser over the 
chest in which he locks his gold; and he 
would be but little consoled, when robbed 
of his all, were he reminded by an imper- 
tinent observer that he had chosen s^p 
unlucky place to hide his wealth in. 
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You never ejcperienced the sad boi 
pessity of these pamfiil tortmrmg efforts.-^ 
Yet once I might have forgqiteu him : but 
that was before i^ifi habit of hoping had 
determined the colour of my life ^ for from 
the m<»nent my heart expanded with the 
rapture ef a mutual confession, it was 
wedded to his for ever. Long accustomed 
U> believe liis ipind as faultless as his perr 
9pn^ I mad? JLjord Westbwy the rule of 
every action> as t)ie source of every wish. 
Not even s^ thought pfussed untried by 
thLr ideal standard of perfection: uq 
thought^ indeed, had I, but of and j^ 
Lord Westbury. To a heart so extravsk* 
gantly partial, his ^approbation was only 
inferior to that of he^veH.-^Ah ! was it 
inferior ? 

Reason thus seemed to sanctify the car 
prices of fancy, and ha r<^gaed sole sove? 
^eign over zny secret soul^ CHx ! thipk, now 
that he is expelled thence, of the drearir 
ness by which alone my life is inarked ! 

Thus the habits of my heart have long 
pontribttted to feed a flame, which, want* 



ing other fud, now preys upon the spot that 
go long nouriidied and concealed it ; and 
I crawl Oft towards deaths withoat out 
dbfeot, hope, or wkt), but itBeU, 

*• Send you the sealed pac(|uet, as the 
tert of itoy resolution/'*— Alas, my dear ! 
did you think that I could keep it sealed 

till now ! 

m m m * m m m' 

Thei^e je {something mighty eccentric 
in this old Colonel ; yet has he warmth 
of heart, and many good qualities. I was 
left to entertain hitn yesterday evening, 
and my eyes were, perhaps, red with 
weeping ; for, after playing at backgam- 
mon for a short tinle, almost in silence, 
he laid dowii the boK. 

^ Come ;** said he, " I see that you do 
not know what you are about : ring thebeU, 
and let us brighten up our faculties with a 
Oup of coffee ; and, in the mean time, we 
will talk soberly. What ! has my demure 
sister touched you up your funeral-sen- 
inon^ 6r my ntad-cap Bess spoiled your 
new gown ? Ne^er nuod her tricks, for 



she is very truly attached to yoti, and 
spends half the time. she' bertows upon me^ 
in crying ypu up i^ a nonsuch." 

I could not be; insensiUe to sto. much 
kindness, especially as I knew that in 
showing it he departed fron^ his natural 
character. With thanks for his inquiry, 
I assured him, '^ that none of his surmises 
were just ; nor was it impossible to have 
many causes for grief, without referring 
for a moment to a family who all treated 
me with the utmost distinction." 

" Nay," cried he, twisting his .foot, 
and roaring with the pain, *^ it may be 
about money thou ajrt vexing ! — ^never 
mind, child^ while we hfive some amcmgst 
us. What am I the better for making 
my fortune !-:— This cursed toe would 
twinge me much the same, if the stool it 
lies on was ma^e^of solid golde-r-What ! 
not money neither ? — Oh, ho ! I shall guess 
now for fifty pounds ; and had I not been 
an old fool, I might have guessed :as well 
at first : all this pining, J warr^qt me, is 
for a sweet-hearjt.--^^, h* L I hwe primed 
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the right gun then at last ? ' Come \ teB 
me thy vesation, and we '11 see what can 
be done to make thee happy. I hare 
money enough to bestow a little on my 
little nurse^ and Bess w6n*t grudge it to 
you/' 

How much true generosity was couch- 
ed in these common expressions! It 
at once opened my heart ; and, thank- 
ing him with a wahhth proportioned to 
the kindness, I assured him, that the grief 
I felt was among the few which money 
could not remedy. 

** Ay ! " cried he ; " are you such a 
chicken yet ? I should be glad to know 
any grief that money will not more or 
less remedy ? So, pray, if you set any 
value on my friendship, tell me yours.** 

I could not refuse a request urged 
from such motives; and, concealing the 
condition of my lover, told him the simple 
fact. Whether he was disposed to feelj^ 
for I drest my tale in toudiing language j 
or whether the tears of a young woman 
give efiect to her words, I know not : 
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Hetttin it is, that *hia great dbtur nevir 
flMsned more uBcomfiortaUe to tiie wordiy 
man. He threw himaeif from one side 
to the other, and thumped his fist on the 
table, till I started; with now and then 
an exclamation in proportion to the pro* 
vOoation. When I fiimhed', be shook my 
hltnd ttU myahoulder ached. . 

'' I'll tell thee what^C^celj : thou iiast 
met with more misfinrtnnes at twenty^- 
three, than ever I did at thrice thy age ! 
«--*hut that comes of being a woman. 
Od ! if thou couldst have sent a bullet 
through his papeh scull, or whipt a sthall- 
sword tlirough the puppy's lungs, he 
woidid have thought twice bdbre he would 
have dared tiiee to it. Thou art a cursed 
fool, though, to cry thy eyes out for i^ch 
It whiiBer! Did'st ever see Ned Per- 
civial ? — ^he is a pretty lad enough, and a 
jp^od one too ; w<Hrth a regiment of sudi 
fellows. One day he wiB come in snacks 
with Bess Egerton for all that I have in the 
world, but not unless he takes you into the 
bai^gain. We wiO aend^lbr him to-morrow. 
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afid» if ha hits your fancyt w^ 'U haire a. 
little snug wed.4ing of our owii> on puD- 
l^se to spite that acoundre}." 

Good God, loy de^r ! how strangely 
ftre ch£Mracter$ compounded ! When he 
^w in^ 9inlcing> dyings with the unkindi* 
pess of the man whom it wai i^ain I 
adored^ to imagine that I should have the 
{nd^icacy to accept another! Hardly 
pould I conceal my contempt while \ 
coldly assured him that this incident 
had put a period tp all my views in thi« 
life, 

^* Well, well," cried he: '!^ no famm 
done. Do not have the lad if thou dost 
not like it : and you are simple enough* 
I dare say, like many other foolish girb, 
to hanker after Mr. — No, I do not ask 
his name ; I won't . know it : remember, 
never tell it to me, lest I treat the puppy 
as he merits, if ever he comes within the 
latitude of my crutch. But if you still 
think further of him, suppose you write 
him word that a gentleman here offers 
yon miirriB^, but that you cannot give 
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hhn an answer tUl he either claims or re- 
leases you. This will put him to a non- 
plus, and you will soon see if the wind 
sits in the matrimonial comer.** 

The idea so instantaneously seized 
me, that I was astonished I should have 
waited its coming from such an odd old 
sou) as this. There has, through the 
whole of Lord Westbury's conduct, been 
such a mixture of generosity and baseness^ 
that I sometimes think his intellects are 
touciied : if not, he has a ten>per so ca- 
pricious, that it is governed by the mo- 
ment. I have spent three hours in study- 
ing a letter of twice as many lines to him. 
Ah! how are we both changed, since 
my pen ran not quick enough for my 
thoughts ! This methodical epistle is at 
last finished and sent*. 

Oh, letter ! fraught with my very fate, 
aarive at some happy moment of satiety 
and regret ! Recal to his mind the many 
whidi he has already received written by 
the same hand y and make him all that he 
ought to bcy by obliging him to know 
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ivhsA he is ! My whole soul is set upon 
this effort — this last, tl;iis only effort ! 

It is now two ; but Sleep and I can 
have no intercourse till his answer ai^ 
rive. 
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LETTER XCII. 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

AVHAT a lucky thing it was for your 
wife, nay perhaps for yourself too, that, 
in St. James's-street, the other morning, 
we popt our heads almost against each 
other out of our separate carriages! 
•* Trevilian will be uneasy at my silence,'' 
cries the lady : " Do you write to-day, my 
Lord ? Tell him, if you do, that I am 
safe in town." Now I neither wrote that 
day, nor the next ; yet probably I shall 
be the informant at last, as your fair 
spouse hates writing as much as she loves, 
talking. But are not you afraid to trust 
such a lively little wife with a friend on 
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the plMiant sNb of thirty ? PlyHiieedo 
not grow iatMaxt as yoa groir ^, and 
auflcall yours^ a {rfulosophtf i that is a 
Mttiider made by half the w<irld^ as the 
vigour of life fiuies away. 

Mrs. Treviiian has, as I prognosti- 
etdied, mtbei isto intuaaacy with the Win* 
Chester femily ; and is for marrying me 
without mercy, only that she may surfeit 
herself of my wife's coiiq>any. She is 
of my opinion as to the old Countess; 
viz. — that she throws a damp on the 
gaiety which she makes it a rule never M 
heighten. 

I dined tite-i-tite with Mrs. Tre- 
vilian yesterday, wlio employed two fuH 
houri^ in making a panegyric on Lady 
Diana ; when, catching my eye " fixed 
on vacancy,'* she brought me in guilty rf 
not hearing her, and fairly threw her work- 
bag at my head* I dould think of only 
one way of revenging myself on a VaAy, 
and was (how you will approve my mode 
of punishment I camiot say) absolutely 
kissing her, when the door was thrown: 



often, fOkd Lady Dki&a Selwyfl MttkHinc^ 
ed. J-^prcj^^^-do jflMr know I nm of 
opinioii) that had tiiie i^dbgmatic Socmte# 
beei^ ians of the philosopher^ Mactfttn X^&hr- 
tippe urould have been less of the shrew. 
Remembear this when next jcm have a 
tiff with yoitj^ wife. Wdl, Lady Dihxm 
Selwyn was> ad I i^id^ atmooneed^ but 
had I b^n ooomiittmg a much greater 
oftsnice agaiuBt decorum, her kyrely cheekr 
could not have been stkffiised with a more 
rosy bhish. I met her with an easy as^ 
snrance, and- saying that there was only 
one way of ensuring a Ladjr^s* silence on 
these oceitsions, wliich would, I hope, 
be my apology for malting her a party, 
I touched" her rt^ lip: She had an 
idea that it woUld be pro^ to be angry; 
but to be so. with me was not easy. 
When* idle had hid^re^sed h6r eyes, her 
heart failed her'; and dropping them in^ 
stant$neou£ly, she exquisitely mingled a 
smile, a sigh, and a blush. I thought her 
more divinely handsome than ever. There 
is a ci^rtain lovely sqiprehensiveness in 
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the female character^which^nevaraoKHUM*. 
mg to reserve, yet always approaching to 
ijt, hovers perpetually over the features^ 
and gives a charm to every look mad ges* 
tttre> that we ^ther feel than p^^rc^ve. 
The purity which it expresses, it imparts.; 
fi>r none but a monster cof^d take pleasure 
in depriving the soul of its bloom ;«-*-a&d 
such is that refined species of modesty. 
Exquisite c<msciousness !— affecti^g^pua^ 
nation! .It is this which alone gives 
warmth to virtu^^ ^d poignancy to .beau-« 
ty; and yet it is Uttle known^ and less 
valued^ in the higher circk»5. Were wo- 
men of ikfhion once sensible of its wouh 
derful influence, did they seriously Qon*^ 
aider hpw often it attaches up to that 
rustic part, of the se^ who have little else 
to recommend them^ they would, set a 
4u/e yahie on this touching: charm, norso 
thoughtlessly sacrifice it to the fajse ^e^ 
gance of unrestrained eaae.^ I will gran^ 
thad^ it is to be retained only by denying 
themselves indulgence; bi^t to captivate 
when novelty is past, is surely a gj:ea|^ 
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jioiiit ; and we all know^ that the grossest 
ibertine is allured by the very purity 
whidi his adoration ends in destroying. 
Modesty and Chai9tity seem twin sisters 
in the &mily of virtues ; nor do I think it 
un&ir to conclude, that where 'one is 
flown, the other is near following. A 
woman can never so highly flatter the 
man of her choice, as by convincing hiu 
that ^e is perfectly insensible to the rest 
of his sex; and modesty is the barrier 
which most effectually divides her from 
tfa^n. You will often find diastity, un- 
doubtedly, in married women ; and most 
ladies think it quite virtue enough ; dis-* 
carding, as troublesome, the watchful 
sentind, who proves, to all observers, the 
heart to be impregnable. I would hope^ 
for the honour of the sex, that millions 
have the greater virtue who want the 
less : but let such be content with a com- 
mon portion of our attachment. She 
who would be long adored (and whait 
woman would riot ? ), must cherish every 
softness of character which modesty givi^ 

VOL. III. T 
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to chastity; When I seef h<>w much time 
I have spent to tell you what might have 
been told in a mom!^t, I should flatter 
myself that Lady Diana had bluifted to 
the purpose, did not another name throb 
to my lips, and lengthen every sentence. 
Yet surely the charm which I have 
sought to define, was never more obvioui^ 
than in Lady Diana yesterday evening. 
A silence, that her fine eyes sufficiently 
showed was not caused by any want of 
ideas or words, made your little wife at 
length ashamed of rallying me so unmer- 
cifully : but, like a true woman, she threw 
all the blame of her own loquacity on 
me ; and spent as many words in excul- 
pating herself, as she before had in of- 
fending. In making this charge^ I re- 
newed the argument, which both agreed 
should be referred to Lady Diana. I 
seized one of her feiir hands, through that ' 
to solicit judgement ; but your wife pro- 
tested against this, insisting that h^r pres^ 
sure of the other would not have equal 
efficacy : —when, lo ! the door was once 
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more thrown open, and in stalked the 
Duke of Fernham. ITie devil tak^ all 
suich ibrmal fellows! say I; and eke the 
fools (I mean, of coun^ the porters) who 
let them iii ! , The sight of my carriage 
and Lord Wiqchester's, had, I doubt not, 
al3C>ne induced him to stop his, and inter- 
rupt, what Jt is not in his power to 
make-rgood company. In one moment, 
all our . faces were frozen as hard as a 
Dutch canal in January. Each, in turn, 
.racked her or his brains for a topic com- 
mon, enough to suit his Grace's noble 
capacity. The news of the House — the 
sport at Newmarket — the French ambas- 
sador's servants' new-^fashioned muffs — the 
tawdry christening of Sir Timothy Can- 
dlewick's son and heir — ^with every pai'- 
ticular of the Honourable Miss Bounce's 
elopement, were severally discussed with 
due decorum : when I was fain to invite 
your snarling favourite Pompey to bite 
my fingers, that I might not oifend de- 
corum by a nap; and the ladies began 
to r^rt to that -melancholy resource in 

T 2 
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dull cbmpAny, makiiig A irety exdct s^r-* 
rey of thdr fens. Still, presuming cm. h» 
rank, thte stupid fell6w Stirt^ed riot : 6n the 
contrary, he very impertinently exaibined 
Lady EKana and me, as if he thought thistt 
accident had not brought us togetbef : 
and whenever her sweet eyes, oppriesdeA 
by his, sought the groutid, he tun bvet 
her whole pterson with that eager and dfe* 
vouring air almost pecnlmr t6 hiiaisdf. 

Having fairly worn out every quality*- 
topic, Mrs. Treviiian ordered ciu^ ; but> 
foreseeing that he would then stay ages-, 
I cried,— ^" I thought you were going te 
Ranelaghi" The ladies embrace thfe 
hiW; when the Duke officiously oflFered 
to attend thetaa. He had, therefore, the 
honour of 'escorting your lady, tmd I, 
with the fair Diana, called for her mothfer. 
The profound respect with which th* 
Duke greeted the haughty old peeress, 
convincing her that he Was charmed by 
her daughter, she e'en conscientibudy 
determined that he should hot wteA aA. 
opportunity to lose his whole hearty lor 
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she, in a marked manner, allowed him 
the care of Lady Diana during the even- 
ing J who, tpo sensible of the danger of 
pleasing a man of a rank higher than 
mine, to whom perhaps her choice must 
give way, or she forget her duty, betrayed 
coldness, constraint, and apprehension, in 
every word and look. How powerful is 
the eflFect of the soul on the body ! — the 
features of her lovely face were precisely 
the same, but vexation, in a moment, had 
taken the lustre from her beauty. 

Piqued, on my part, at the old Coun- 
tess, I resolved to let her have her own 
way, and flirted the whole evening with 
your wife, who was in high spirits: — it 
W£ts agree^l, ojqi all hands, that she was 
never more happy. Upon niy soul, it is 
ast;onishing to me, how you, a grave gen- 
tleman of forty-nine-^-I fancy at |east 
(is it not so ? )— ever ventured on a young 
woman of mch uncommon parts. Jt 
shows you to have had a pretty goo4 
ppipion of your own:-i-I honour you for 
tk^ choice. Beauties are the general mark ; 



they are linked to fools, or knaves^ as 
Vanity or Vice ordains : but a woman of 
talents, proves at once her husband's \in- 
derstanding, taste, and courage. Yet the 
words of Sedley were never so happily 
applied as to Mrs. Trevilian.-— 

Her goodness so disailns her wit 

Of the offensive part. 
While others only charm the eap, 

She wins the very heart. 

But have a care, honest Westbury; 
these husbands are cursed fellows to ma- 
nage : disgusted if you should not do full 
justice to their wives* perfections, but out- 
rageous if you are too sensible of them. 
After which sage reflexion, I shall forbear 
a subject so dangerous. 

Have you seen George in his red 
coat? Tired of his chambers in the 
Temple, and thumbing musty folios, it 
one day suddenly popt into his head> that 
the Lord Chancellor, who had been his 
chum at College, was as young as him- 
self, and perhaps would never be per- 
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loaded, either to die or resign (;he seals 
to him; that the life of a soldier was 
more amusing, his chance in this world 
pretty near as good, and his dress irresis- 
tible. The 'Squire, therefore, made a 
bonfire of his law-books, sent for a Ser- 
jeant, learned to turn out his toes and 
cock his hat in the true military manner, 
bought a commission, and is now Cap- 
tain Clifford; strutting about, much to 
his own satisfaction;^ in the ladies' livery, 
alias the lung's, 

It is a horrid thing to drive back every 
night thus to an empty house. What a 
pack of nonsense have I here scribbled, 
to cheat myself out of the most tedious 
awjkward hour in the whole four-and*- 
.. twepty — ^that between returning home 

m 

and going to bed, 

^^^ ^^^ ^^. .^k. ^^L. ^^£. .^C 

^^* ^^S ^^* ^^* ^^S *^ ^^ 

» 

I am sobered with a vengeance ! My 
fools have just delivered me the enclosed, 
which they yesterday, it §eems, contrived 
to mislay. Take it, I beseech you ; it 
closes the evening to great advantage. 
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•* My Lord, 

" Aftj;r the mortifying lesison of hu- 
mility, which I have already unhappily 
been obliged to leam from your Lord- 
ship, I cannot but regret that any cir- 
cumstance in life should ccmipel me to 
remind you there still exists so insignia* 
ficant a being as, myself But ad I ant 
sometimes more esteemed then I hare been 
by Lord Westbury, a very worthy geifttle- 
man here has made me a proposal that my 
fi-iends think I ought to consider with at- 
tention. A promise, too seriously and 
sincerely made not to appear to me in- 
violable, gives me no right over myself 
but that which your Lordship may r^ 
store to me. I have had too many me* 
lancholy convictions i3f how little value 
the mutual tie is in your eyes, to fear 
that I shall create you uneasiness, in re- 
questing you to give to me that freedom 
which you have rendered at once a bless-* 
ing and a burden. 

" As I need not doubt your glad 
compliance with this rcquest^^ with sii* 
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cere wishes for your real welfare, I re** 
naiiiy 

*' My Lord, 
. . ** Your humble servant, 

*^ Cecilia Rivers." 



i^iP^W 



I mbbed my eyes -, examined the hand, 
the seal ; took the whole for a trick of 
Mrs, TrevilianV, I own; but the post- 
marie, and other circumstances, convinced 
me that Cecilm- Rivers, my CeciUa, the 
creature whom I once thought such a model 
of perfection, was sunk into a very com- 
mon character-f-woman, artful, dissem- 
bling woman, merely : for you see she now 
finds it necessary to sattisfy some feol, that 
she might have beaa my wife. I replied 
on the instant, coldly and bitterly enough. 
There I was wrong too : — ^contempt 
shoiprs, little minds the tender part in your 
3oul, and civility is much more grating, 
perhaps this very worthy gentleman was 
looking over her shoulder when she pen-* 
ned this curious epistle. I was not less 
to blame, if sof in my answer. Why 
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fihould I prevent her retrieying, as far as 
possible^ her error ? But there is an in- 
solence in the iQi[rficated reproach — ^a 
cold and cutting superiority. Of whom, 
alas! do I &peak thus harshly? Of her 
in whose snowy bosom my foolish heart 
even now lies buried ! — she wha was to 
have given virtue, pleasure, dignity, to 
my whole life !— for want of wh<Mn I.wan- 
der, at this moment, through gilded apart- 
ments, lonely and wretched 1 Oh> Cecilia, 
Cecilia ! how happy mights t thou have 
been, and have made 



** If half thy outward graces had been stor'd 
^ About the thoughts and counsels of thy heart ! ' 
But, fare thee well ! 

For t^ee, FU lock up all the gates ai love ; 
And on my eye-lida shall coi\jecture hang. 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of l^irm/^ 

I am just in' the humour to fancy 
that the candles burn blue, and the pic- 
tures glide out of their places ! 
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LETTER XCni. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

WHEN, when shall I be able truly to 
say that I have reached the clftnax of my 
griefs, my mortifications ! Each that oc- 
curs, appears to me to be too great to be 
exceeded ; yet another soon follows, so far 
surpassing the last that it swallows up aU 
my past afflictions in the mighty present. 
Can this be the answer for which I sup- 
plicated Heaven and Lord Westbury ! — 
for which I past four sleepless nights ! 
Read, read, I entreat, his cruel, haughty, 
insulting reply, to an address far too con- 
descending^on my part. 



** Madam, 
" In the article of humility I have rea- 
son to think the obligation is at least 

mutual; and, therefore, make you due 

• « 

acknowledgements. Although it is no 



longer possible for me to form your happi- 
ness^ I still interest myself so &r in it as 
to regret that the delicacy of your prin- 
ciples should induce you t6 delay> for the 
trifling consideration of a promise^ a de« 
cision no doubt important to your peace as 
wdl as fortune, J r^fer you to your own 
beart for i^ rea3QQ> when 1 9dd> ttt^t I r^ 
le^se you iram all tie$, and have long heUi 
you to be a« fr^ as I thiuk myself, 

" Polite wishes for the welfare of a 
iady whow prudence will always save her 
friHU repentancei are certainly s^p&rQn- 
.00^; but as ^he i^ obliging enough to 
make me her debtor on that head^ I very 
ssineerely mturn the oomplimept^ qnd 
hope that Mm Rivers will find every hap- 
pine^ with th^ unknown gentleman of 
her choice, in a state to which she cannot 
but prove an ornament* 

'^ I am^ Madam, 

« 

♦* With proper respect, &c." 

Londop, 



Could you have believed Lord West- 



bury capftbte of diie? What feUiaiftt 
now for rite to say f-^what, alas ! to do! 
Shame is added to sorrow, and both 
prey upon my vitals. This ia, indeed, 
" refining on calamity 1 " Ohj Lord West- 
bnry ! can this be written by tiiat very 
\kknd, whidi once pbured iarth i>n pliper 
9uch loud panegyrics, such »nmeril«d 
praises! You ddiberately, then^ devote 
me to the grave, and strew with thomd 
ti»e short and dismal way to it whidi I 
was born to tiread ! Ah, why attract, by the 
apparent nobleness of your hearty every 
thought ermine ! Was it only to sacHfice 
me with impumty-^to strike the most kill^ 
ijng disappointHxent through a confiding 
breast which tose to meet the blow ! From 
any other hand it might not have been 
mortal— fi'om yours— Oh, how can I even 
wish to survive his unkindnesfiM-his in» 
gratitude I^^all^ all, bM l^iat, I couid have 
borne! 

" Had it pleas'd heaven 
"to try me witt amiction ; had it rain'd 
AH4ci%idis of tHs ancji shames on -my bftre betMi-^-^ 
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Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips— 
Giv'n to captivity me, and my dearest hope$# 
I should have found in some place of my^ soul 
A drop of patience ! 

But there, where I had gartiet'd lip my hearty* 
Where I must either live or bear no life, 
To be discarded thence !/"-— ' 

But I^ alas ! was bom to be a wretch^ * 
and struggle, in vain', to elude my fete. — \ 
He to reproach me with aiming ^t for- 
tune \ — ^Heavens ! does not his crwn inhu* 
man heart testify, that, could I have de* 
scended to accept wealth, I might have 
revelled in his, and ridiculed the ^zK^akness 
which allowed me to do so ? Mark, too^ 
his wishing me happy ! — Happy ! at the 
very moment when he is making me the 
wretch of the creation ! Whatever his 
motive for this aggravating barbarity, 
hear. Heaven, I ii^iplore, my » first, my Jast^ 
my only prayer for him — ^Oh, never let hii5 
injustice to me affect his own fete I May . 
his days glide on unmarked by oisapr 
poihtment, regret, oi- recollection ! Grant 
him, in one ' word, all the blessings - of 
which he for ever deprives me ! — A fetal 
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&tal weakness has uildone me, and, oh ! 
soon may I expiate it ! 

Thou, to whom the secrets of all hearts 
are known, pity, and in pitying end, the 
distractions of mine ; for I, indeed, am 
weary, and heavy laden, and long to be 
at rest! Deign to recal this wayward, 
erring heart ; and teach me, at length, to 
profit by existence ! Sanctify my suffer- 
ings by their effect j and let my tears be 
those of penitence and resignation, not 
anger and despair !— rAlas I Heaven alike 
r^ects me; fpr agonising drops at this 
moment blot my paper. 

Many, many hours have elapsed since 
this killing letter came to hand ; and yet 
here am I, pale, miserable, almost frantic, 
exhausted alike by ray grief and^the efforts' 
I have made to conquer it ! How shall I 
ever enough subdue my disdain to ac- 
knowledge to Colonel Percival, who sug- 
gested the letter, its aggravating conse- 
quence ! Oh, Pride ! sole passion that 
canst cope with love, why have I yet so 
much of thee in my nature, but to redou- 



t)k evoy efH ! Yet» y/iat faore I oow td 
dread ? — ^what to bktsh Ibr ? . Caa &Ka 
the lartmost inttefntimi of Malioe fincl a new 
mortification for me i 

Why, oh why, did I ever fe my eyes on 
tteft deceiving fiice, or listen to that £isci- 
Hating voice^ since bot^ ordained to diarm 
tiiid panifth aU Hie weak ones of my sex 1 

Yet what do I gain by ddaying to a|^ 
pear ? — ^a severe increase of d»usie whea^ 
ever I do. Mrs. Egerton is gone to char 
pel ; her daughter to the concert ; I am 
fiiimnK>ned to amuse the colonel. A|ij 
think of my stateof mind, and then thi^ 
of my anployment ! 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Heavy of heart, and worn out with 
weeping, I entered the parlour. Coload 
Percival knew that I had received a letter, 
ai!id, without uttering a word, sought iti^ 
purport in my countenance. My eye 
sunk tinder his, and tears, inexhaustible 
tears, would flow. 

*^ Poor child ! ** said he with great kind- 
ness, *^ I see how it is with you. This 
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jbvef of yomsy then, is a com{4ete scom^ 
idrri, after all ! '' 

^ I ha^e nothing to wiirfi. Sir," »• 
plied I in a feeble and tremuloos tone, 
^ hat that I may have ^portnnit j to re- 
turn, in some degree, your generous «*• 
tenticb ; nor to regret, but the noblest of 
errors, that of believing the heart erf* the 
man whom 1 loved as incapaUe as mf 
own of arti6ce or inlmmanity/* 

*« 'Faith^ sincse it ends so," said he, re* 
collecting himself, '' I am half sorry that 
I made you write this letter ; since, if he 
finds yoq do not marry, he will perhaps 
think that it was only a poor trick to r^ 
cal him." 

Hardly could a dagger have struck 
through my heart with more torturing 
celerity than these words. Good Hea» 
ven ! what a train of degrading, hateftd 
ideas did they muster ! I gave myself up to 
the transport, and wrung my hancls in a 
•tate ct despair little short of distraction^ 
What! had I justified by my own conduct 
his subtei^ges ?*— had I d^cended to an 
voL« in. V 
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'Wtifioe not more selfish than mean ? ^^014 
I might have known that this letter would 
imdd me !" groaned I aloud. " An overture 
that was right, could never, never have 
thus long escaped a heart so interested in 
j&e event I " 

«^ Zounds ! " returned he, " what an 
impatient spirit have youl- — ^"tis well^" 
•drawing up his foot> and making wry facea^ 
" that you never had the gout ! If I 
have brought you into a premunire, I will 
bring you out of it, I warrant you. The 
story was trumped up by me only ; and 
since I said a husband was ready, I war- 
jrant I will find you one. — ^To-morrow I 
can send to Ned Percival." 

*^ Oh, no, no!" cried I, disdainfiilly 
enough : '^ my evils are sufficiently great 
^e^dyi a persecution like that would 
cotnplpte them." 

A long silence followed, broken but 
by my sobs and tears ; when the CcJonel, 
recovering fi*om the train of thought into 
which he had fallen, struck his hand on the 
table, as liaving suddenly determined. 
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" Come/' said he ;. *^ I have hit upon 
another plan that may save your pride your 
own way : I owe you a kindness for your 
watchful care of me, and can requite it. 
As matrimony does not seem your object, 
what I now shall say .will not appear so 
ridiculous to you as it would to most 
young women. I am past the age when 
I required more from a wife than friend- 
ship and esteem. My name will not discre- 
dit you. I think I could swear that it is a 
more honourable one than his for whom you 
are mourning and groaning^ This way I 
can handsomely provide for you when I 
die; and in the interim will espect no- 
thing more on your part than what I have 
hitherto found* I think I can rely on 
your conduct, and sihall thus put a gene- 
rous revenge in your power. Come, child, 
what sayst thou to being an old man's 
legal nurse for a little while ? " 

A proposal so disinterested and liberal 
surprised and almost overcame me. " Best 
and most benevolent of men, how can I show 
my gratitude for a generosity so singular 

u2 
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aEndatinleritedl You, Kaye^ I owif , ifiade 
the only kind of proposal that I could think 
of accepting^ but yet you nnist allow me 
td decline it. Of aU which the woHd olice 
ftatmiised me, nothmg remains biit a pur^ 
heart and taisullied reputation ; alid let 
those adcompony me to the grare^ Ne- 
ver idiall the man who thus has insulted 
ihe be able to day tlmt I married for d 
maintenance^ or merited his ihjurioiils 
treatlhtnt! Never shaR your sister re* 
proach me with having availed myself of 
her kindness to encroach upon her views> or 
lessen that fbrtihi^ which her daiighter so 
amply metitk ! Add to this the drooping 
of a heart for whifch even gratitmle is tod 
tender an eiiiotioh. No, my nobly disih^, 
terested frietid, my benefactor, my more 
than father ! no other tie than humanity 
is heceissary to render you the objefct of 
my cares, my ^attfhfUl attention, to thd 
last moment of your^ life ! ** 

" Pr'yth^, Cicely," returned he to 
a broken voice^ " do hot distress tue ^ 
yourself. If you cry and preach thesd 
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three bours> I shaH have my own way at 
last. All the world knows tlmt I am a 
cursed obstinate old fdilow; and since I 
have undertaken for your being married, 
you shall be married, I promise you. Do 
not tell me of my sister : it will exercise 
her patience and piety. What the devil ! 
when I have made my own fortune may I 
not dispose of it my own way ? Ay, that 
I will, despite of all the old women now 
tooting in Lady Huntingdon's chapel! 
My sister Frazier's daughters have al- 
ready fine fortunes. To Ned Percival I 
have promised my landed estate. Bess 
Egerton will come in fqr a favourite's 
dhare in the whole 5 and she is the only 
<me of my relations who really wants any 
thing from me. She is a generous girl, and 
will not grudge whatever I shall think pro- 
p^ to settle on you. I shall explain my 
design to my sister and niece to-morrow. 
The i?equel of the story must come fi'om 
you. I can only wish that to be concealed, 
because I would not^be laughed at for an 
old fool, or have you spoken of as a young 
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one. — So, mind me, contrive the matter 
with Bess. — Dry your eyes. — ^I wont hear 
a word against my scheme. — ^Here will 
be my sanctified sister in a minute.—- 
What signifies publishing to the world 
that you are unhappy ? It is only offering 
your acquaintance an excuse for hating 
or shunning you." 

Wrought up to the pitch of indignation 
I at that moment was, there hardly lives a 
man whom I should have refused. Won- 
der not, therefore, that, urged — repeated 
ly urged — I at length consented ! Con- 
sented — ah, what ! — ^to marry, and not 
with Lord Westbury ? — ^O agonising ex- 
tremity ! — a moment which will render 
my last a blessing ! — ^And yet I do not 
even now repent, though I groan — ^I 
shudder. He shall find that I am not 
quite the desolate outcast he thinks me : 
elevated but by his will, annihilated at 
his pleasure ! — ^No, an offer so truly ge- 
nerous ought not to excite regret. I gain 
many advantages by it, and I have, alas ! 
jione that I can lo^e, 
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My feelings will, surely, never more 
subside ; they are still in an agitation of 
enthusiasm almost amounting to phrensy, 
I even long for the moment which shall 
convince Lord Westbury tjx^'t I meant 
not to retort his artifices. I shall never 
Imow another wish. 

I hear the Colonel coming up to bed ^ 
for his chamber joins that in which I 
sleep with Miss Egerton ; and by passing 
through the intermediate door I can still 
continue to do so. How happily is she 
at rest ! I will, I think, acquaint her with 
her uncle's design myself: should she dis- 
approve of it, I can yet recede ; for never 
.will I injure any human being who loves 
me, for my own sake. 

Qh, Lord Westbury ! who could once 
have persuaded me that you, you yourself, 
would one. day become my sole induce- 
ment to marry another ! 
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LETTER XCIV- 
TO Mas. BOKRESWIR. 

AMELIA^ my deareM Asnelia ! if mf 
UtA has not been soffideat to dieter you 
from the iprcgect you meditate^ let thtSs I 
cot^ure you, put an end to it I wiU \qM; 
i^Bisent tofutnnit, even indirec%^ to such 
JiUmiliation. It may injure Mf. Foirre»* 
4er» and can never, ne\<er serve me. I 
iinow the soul of your Charles. I know, 
H^iat, unawed by the radi: and faifluence'Qf 
X^rd Westbury, if he found him a \«Ulain, 
he would not fear to lell (him those truths 
which the sacred character waKramts. But 
What ^vils tnn^ not this integrity bring 
upon himself and his helpless family ! (Be- 
sides, my dear, Ivhat xusoonoepftion £an 
we possibly labour under ? Have we not 
met i Have we not written ? In the one 
case or the other, surely, some mystery 
must have occurred, either to him or to 
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me, that would awaken suspicion. Ah, 
no : he acts upon retlexion ! Wide is the 
difference of giving only the heart, or 
with it the hand and the fortune. When 
Lord Westbury fancied that he loved 
only me, he knew not the blooming heiress 
of Lord Winchester. Charmed with hear 
beauty, proud of annexing to his own 
lier honours and her fortune. Lady Diana 
Selwyn i?, in reality, the innocent cause 
-of all I suffer. I perceived the effect of 
her charms the moment that I saw him 
"with her : nor did I need either inquiry or 
oonfirmation j but if I had, a newspaper 
which I have just read shows how well I 
looked into the ftiture It hints that 
Lord Westbury is set out with Lady Win- 
Chester for Bromley-Grove, where, it is 
gaid, their family alliance will be strength- 
ened by means of the beautiful heiress. 
This, it is true, does not agree with your 
information, that Lord Westbury is ex- 
pected at Arlington Court, but Lord 
Winchester's seat may lie in the way to 
ita foir aught I know. 
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Lord Westbury then, for her, breaks^ 
through every decorum of life ! Can 
Lady Diana approve an impatience so 
censurable ? Ah, happy to obtain him, 
«he regards not common forms !— Should 
I have been enslaved by them ? — ^Why, 
then, reflect on her ? I live in hopes that 
my marriage will take place yet of his ^ 
and if, afterwards, you ever mention me 
in his hearing, I shall not have the same 
opinion of your delicacy and understandr 
ing that I now entertain. 

" Mr. Forrester," you say, " cannot 
fail to open the eyes of Lord Westbury — 
to explain all." All what, my dear ? Has 
any part of my life been mysterious ? Sudi 
an explanation would be as obtrusive as 
unnecessary, I think it an age to the 
day appointed for this ceremony. Oh ! 
should he marry first, I shall sacrifice my- 
self in vain ! 

I have, by long habitj gained a singu- 
lar command of myself, and can dissemble 
to all the world but my Amelia. I will 
assume the smile of hai^ppiness, the p$- 
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rade of wedlock. The birth, the fortune 
of Colonel Percival, a^re not so far beneath 
Lord Westbury's as to oblige me to blush 
on the pomparison ; and I yet flatter my- 
self, that, should we ever again meet, one 
pang will pierce his cruel, selfish heart, 
even though his rich, his noble, his beau- 
tifiil bride be present. Yes, I well know 
that his eyes must sink before mine, with 
all the self-conviction of guilt. — 'Alas! 
what am I saying ? 'By what new phrensy 
am I now actuated ? No ; let nie but be 
honourably married ; let him once be sa- 
tisfied of that, and to the extremity of the 
earth let me fly to avoid him ! Every 
country can supply me a grave, and, ah ! 
what more can the most beautiful now 
afford me ! - 

How generous a nature has Miss Eger* 
ton ! Although she wants the lively sensi- 
bility of love, or of unkindness, that cati 
enable her to calculate the trials which de- 
termine my conduct, she rejoices to find h^ 
uncle means to strengthen our attachment 
by alliance, and only regrets that he should 
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have deprived her of the pleasure which 
she promised herself in sharing her for- 
tune with me. 

Mrs. Egerton, indeed, is of a very dif- 
ferent disposition, but she struggles to 
conceal the disgust whicli her brother's in- 
tentions give her. Hardly can she excuse 
her daughter's conduct, in preferring, as 
she thinks, my interest to her own. 

Colonel Percival's proposals are very 
generally; known, and the settlements 
preparing. All his friends cangratulate 
him, though many cast their eyes on his 
gouty frame, and scarce conceal their 
laughter. 

I would, my dear, invite you to these 
melancholy nuptials, but I fear that I could . 
not support myself against your sjrmpa- 
thy. Compelled, by the insensibility and 
ignorance of those around me, to confine 
my griefs to my own bosom, it is that 
'way alone I bear them. Had I not a 
c<msciousness of constraint, they would 
totally overwhelm me. Alas ! my very 
ipoul would melt under the glance of an eye 
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tender as yours ! Too well do I love you 
to endure your presence^ circumstanced 
as I now am ! Pity! pray ! weep for me ! 
Reeal the past, and you cannot— no, you 
cannot, condemn me ! — ^What hare I to 
reproach myself with ? I deceive not, 
wrong not, a human being ! I bring not 
to the respectable man who honours me 
with his name, a mind secretly alienated, 
or a reputation secretly sullied ! I have, 
to Colonel Percivdl, unfolded my heart, 
as fully as to Him who ordains my suffer* 
ingS. Sheltered from the insults of Lord 
Westbury, and elevated in the scrutinis- 
ing eyes of the crowd, I shall still remain 
mistress of my own conduct, and Colonel 
Percival shall learn how watchlid an at- 
tention may spring from gratitude merely. 
Yes, every hour, every action of my life, 
dhall show how anxious I am to deserve 
his disiiiterelsted kindness. 

The remarks of the world, Misn Eger* 
ton will save me from; and, surely, the 
opinion of the person most interested will 
faav6 weight i I should more reluctantly 
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intrade on the prospects of this sweet girl, 
did I not know that all which her uncle 
gives me is bat more assuredly her own ; 
nor shall I long withhold any part of her 
fortune. 

She runs in with the garments she has 
busied herself in choosing for me. Oh 
that the satin in her hand were to shroud 
this beating heart, then cold and life- 
less! 

Adieu, my Amelia ! Never more wiH 
you receive a letter signed 

Cecilia Rivers. 
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LETTER XCV. 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

WHILE the political world are lost 
in surmises concerning the motive of 
Lord Winchester's return, I laugh from a 
conviction that it is only for domestic refi- 
sons : most probably to marry his daugh- 
ter aiid bury his wife. The Countess 
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looks very ill, and the physician has writ- 
ten tt) inform her Lord that she never 
can recover. As slie has taken from her an- 
tique face the single recommendation that 
it could ever have to my eyes — namely, 
her smiles — it seems only to want a cou- 
ple of bones crossed under her chin, to 
complete the furniture of some hermit's 
cell. 

Lady Diana, it is true, were she 
not to me almost invisible^ is still the 
same : but the last time I had the ho*- 
nour of admission, I found her at work 
by her mother's side, spoiling at once her 
eyes and her embroidery by a flood of 
tears. Both ladies were vexed enough at 
my entrance, I believe ; but I had too 
much address not to impute, the redness 
of the swieet Diana's eyes to a cold ; of 
which hint she immediately availed herself^ 
and struggled to smile as usual, but with* 
drew the hand which I afterwards took;ag 
hastily as if I had been guilty of an inde- 
corum; while the keen glance of Lady 
Winchester obliged her to retire to re- 
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cover ha-self* The dder lady cantiniied 
to net, and just spoke enongh on com* 
mon^place subjects to avoid downright 
rudeness, and render my manners cere* 
monious. Of course I made a 'i^or t visit ; 
which I sliould hardly have repeated, but 
for die arrival of her Lord. 

I can accottnt, at last, for the chilling re^ 
ception which the antique gave me. The 
Duke of Fernham has been hastened into 
addressing Lady Diana, by seeing the 
silent intercourse which her eyes hold 
with mine ; and Lady Winchester forgets 
that intercourse was once honoured with 
her approbation. She had, I doubt not, 
been proposing this odious loyer to her 
daughter, whose tears were eloquently 
protesting against him, when, most rnal-^^ 
propos I own, your unlucky friend made 
his enlrie. Shall I suffer her weak, vain 
parents to sacrifice this charming crea- 
ture ? She has no voice if I am silent. 
Can I allow a woman of her rank— lovely, 
accomplished, and admired-— to rest her 
hopes upon a man who has not spirit 
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to be gratefiil for the partial distinction? 
At this moment my heart is so wholly dis- 
posed to save her, that, were she in my 
reach, I should fall at her feet, and tell 
her the whole truth, I really believe. Yet, 
;woidd that delicacy which induces her to 
stifle the sensations of her own heart, allow 
her to accept one divided and racked as 
mine has long been ? I dare not affront 
lier with the offer. She now condemns 
me only for insensibility ; but^ being wholly 
unacquainted with my pre-engagement, 
supposes that each following day will 
realise her* influence over me. 
. . I have just had a letter from George^ 
who has exchanged his regiment, and 
went to Bath to wait on his Colonel-^-a 
horrid old debauchee, as he tells me, with 
whom bur Miss Rivers lives: and it is 
saidy that, after keeping her till he is 
tired, he now intends to make her an ho- 
nest woman. This George mentions as 
the tattle of the place, and laughs at him* 
self (for he never was informed of my ^at-^ 
tscjbm^nt) for being such a fool as ever to 

VOL. Ill, X 
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Iwfe offei^ to ro^crry her. Ht ^seifvet, 
tliat «te>^1»U Htes ber well tmm^ to iM^ 
taken hcfr cmtof ColtoelPfereival's^ltktdieSy 
Smd not the bldfdoPB sbh^itife%€i»iIhatioar« 
abte. He fbntid tef^ it sdeote, sSttmg 
<al(me wiih Oner venerable dotttrdL; biftsajps^ 
Ijjmt, i^hether 'from fear or lo^re be kntitrs 
w>t^ ^fae ^sasmed readv to ^xnk ^ sight «df 
feim* Howev^, slfe soon resoWed to 
■keep "her ground 4 and 'evto a£foct)5d«n air 
^<gaie(y, *^ What aii artftil i^ toust 
4tfais old flame'of inins be," he adds, ^^smoa^ 
^ the lime that abe ils {niblid^ known to 
be in keeping, tshe locdcs like a second 
Diana?' (Nbt 3^^ Diraaj» ^hawesmt, Mr. 
-George fiaocily 'bbsbmras). The Tstafoita- 
natie oi^eature tendopfy Jbquired >for m)r 
girls^ he '^^vAin, ttdiile a tear>, ^hibh $itie 
cotdd not :dtip{tress, ^toie itito ^her 1^, 
She might, ^howeVer, have i^par^d the im- 
p^rtin^de K^ ^rec^Heming eitter ih^m dr 
^^Mr^ifodiidiftchar. 

3 i^ni^miee fittu^ ttettidie "Vt^nldlestdr 
3mdBcare*o^ndted at iny tiot<hsmng g^i^ 
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deep mourning allow me to o^ot other- 
msQ ? It is true tbat the newspapers }iaye 
almost married mb to L^t}y Di^n^ silready $ 
but fook al^ne rely on moh i^t^ljiigence. 
Not a word have I heard from tl)^ oW 
Countess, for this fortnight} of th^ Bri$tol 
journey, or my expected escort; ^though, 
for an age before, I heard of little else, 
I find the family are going first to Brom- 
ley Grove ; so I will e*en betake myself 
to Arlington ; where I shall be at hand, 
and watch all their motions; for Lady 
Diana shall not be sacrificed, if it is in 
my power to prevent it. And what is 
this Duke of Femham? — a Duke only; 
for nothing but his coronet has he to re-' 
eommmid hijw, A lib^rtin^ by nature, 
hut n iaii9^ by edw^tion, he wavers ber 
tmem ib^ opposite plwaeters, apdj witb 
^ pdn^ely reventiie* i» m penurious aqi^ 
low « %is pursuita^ a§ to buy ouly tb^ 
m&nmt Bad nomt vii^iouf^. oi tb^ mx^ 
Shall . those arms tb^it daily rwf^vQ tht 
hft€srf eoarieisi of lovjg^, fo^rqle jtb^ ^weet 
Diamt ?^-Hmd agftin^ her w^U *P0 ? For- 

x2 
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bid it, every generous principle beating 
at my heart! — ^With me she must, at 
least, be comparatively happy I 

I find, upon casting my eye over my 
letter, that I have not spared' this dull 
t)uke ; but he is only the object of my 
satire, when compare4 with 

Thy 

Westbury. 



LETTER XCVL 



TO MISS RIVERS. 



OH my beloved, unfortunate Ce- 
cilia ! by what extravagant phrensy are 
ydu now actuated ? Is it possible, that, to 
gratify a false pride, a censurable caprice, 
you should resolve to profane the most 
holy of ceremonies? and dissemble with 
GodJ merely to punish his creature ? 

Recollect yourself, I conjure you! 
Never think of entering a family where 
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you will be considered as an intrader, while 
your own thoughts cannot offer any fund of 
happiness to counterbalance that painful 
convijction. You were bom eminently to 
fill and adorn the first duties of life, had 
fortune matched your heart : but, hurt as 
it already is, how many unknown griefs 
may you yet have to struggle with ! Sub- 
jected, without resource, to the singulari- 
ties of a man who is not endeared to you, 
how often may you be oiTended, how 
often afflicted, while the weight of an in- 
tended obligation imposes a silence which 
you can hardly guess the difficulty of 
maintaining! After all, the Colonel is 
not without worldliness ; and though Jie 
has, by a vague kuid of generosity, blind- 
ed and over-ruled your judgement, he 
may not the more esteem you for con- 
senting to this extraordinary proposal. ' 
Men of his profession are too often irreli- 
gious and immoral. He may not be quite 
disinterested, my dear. It is not his con- 
duct, it is yours, which astonishes and 
grieves me. What, were yx)ur father liv 
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ing — ah T what would he think, ^ese^ hb t<r 
know tiiat the darling of his heart, forgetfol 
of her purity, had reduced herself to the 
levd of those who poorly barter- the blesifh 
ings of the next world for those of liiis ! 
And for what is this effort made?*-^o 
pique a heart to which your future Conduct 
may be entirely indifferent. If, indeed^ 
-your health suffers so severely, how soon 
will all transitory griefs pass away like B 
shadow { Yes, my CeciFia, I shall then 
see your noble mind exert its energies to 
prepare itself for a reward proportioned 
to your sufferings ; and while these hands 
are piously closing your eyes, I shall raise 
mine, full of a happy consciousness, to, 
that heaven " were do live the spirits <h 
the just made perfect^ when they are deli- 
vered from their earthly prisons,*' and fancy 
that I see the pure one of my friend waiting 
to conduct me thither. Cecilia, my own 
tears flow, my own heart is hallowed, by 
the idea 5 — ^may it have the same influence 
upon yours ! Ah, stoop hot, at last, from 
the unstudied superiority whidi I hard 
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€ver delighted to trace in you ! — No self- 
reproach, that worst of mortal pangs, yet 
rankles in yotxr heart : that it never may, 
recal yoar reason, your principles, your 
religioii ; reflect^ while you can, and with- 
draw j(rour word. 

Since it is cruelly ordained that my 
home can never be yours, I will leave it 
ftxr awhile, to console, strengthen, watch 
over you. < Mr, Forrester will not refose 
me the dear, the mdlancholy pleasure ; I 
am sure that he will not. Much he loves 
tny Cecilia, and the tears of his wife are 
not so often shed before him as to be in- 
effectual* Our own income will afford 
us every thing essential, and more I can* 
not promise ; yet, surely, this is a situa* 
tion preferaUe to splendour at the charge 
of those indifferent to us. If your vene* 
rable friend should happen^ to have less 
gen<^osity than he professes ; if he should 
be, as you say his sister has described 
him, an incorrigible libertine, subdued to 
a temporary sobriety only by maladyj 
may not the youths the sweetpess^ th^ 
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H^nBibillty of my Cecilia^ have . been 
stronger motives for his offer thaii all her 
virtues ? Think, when once he calls you 
his own, what privileges he may claim ! 
Tears, complaints, and even reproaches, I 
have been told, have charms for ancient 
Voluptuaries ; and your punishment may 
be included in your fault. But even if 
my fears for you should make me unjust to 
him, if he really should prove the liberal 
disinterested protector he professes to be, 
will the triumph you meditate be worthy 
of yourself? — ^will it bring one hour of 
blessed tranquillity to your bosom ? Ah, 
no ! cruel comparisons, hopeless repin* 
ings, will be all your portion! and, 
sliould it be possible that Lord Westbury 
has any vindication of his conduct to 
offer, what would become of you on the 
conviction ? ' 

You who have, in instances of higher 
import, nobly contended with human 
weakness, must not yield in this. Let 
Lord Westbury marry another, if his 
heart will let him. Heaven will avenge 
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the injustice^ aild his Lady Diana may be 
only its instrument. Sink not below him 
whom you have so often soared beyond. 
How does his marrying affect your 
situation? Once resolve to consider 
his bride-elect but as the lady whom he 
has lost ; endeavour to forget that he has 
ever been freed from the tie of matrimony; 
and, though you , are only Cecilia Rivers, 
you might meet his eyes with more true 
dignity than when married so unequally 
as to leave him reason to believe that the 
tie was only a legal sale of yourself. , He 
cannot know this strange, unnatural, se- 
cret arrangement; and if he concludes you 
to be indeed Colonel Percival's wife, your 
own feelings will tell you whether tha4: 
impression will add to his esteem for you, 
or lessen the approbation of his own con- 
duct, which self-love induces. Oh, my 
dear ! is it necessary for me to remind 
you, that the only species of revenge which 
Heaven authorises over vice, is the glori- 
ous superiority of virtue. 

I have scribbled incoherently, and in 
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haste; for I ewn^if I ^cmld hara iniaeit9# 
to over-rale this strange resolutioa of y o^jr^ 
I could wish to o(>»ceal from Mr. Forres- 
ter that you had ever formed it. 

I was jwst going to fcAd my l^ter, 
when Lord Westbury drove throu^ Hub 
lane, in his phaeton, to 'Arlington : » 
yt)u, see how much you sticmld rjrfy on 
newsps^r paragraphs. He was alpne; 
and my eyes either dcoeiwe me, or his 
look was as melanchoiy as his foow was 
cold ; although his countenance mi^ in 
that case, pei'hi^s, be only the reflexion 
ti my own. 

<% that I had dared to sst^ liie caa> 
riage^ and, by a few harief qiiestiohfi, satisfy 
itie doii^s (rtiU lifn^cring m mj%£Xti 

What joy ofvotild it yet give «»♦ to he 
-summoned by yon 1 doDine, is aJl I ask^; 
birt, oh ! be s«iw»e that you atgn the $miar 
mons wifth the nwne.of Cec^ailiyea's ! 

Yonrs^.earer, 

A. £oBS.tBST£lL 



S. Hainiltdti, Printer, Sh«e.Lan«» iFtartiJW^tt. 
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